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Expraxation.—Mr. Colman has of necessity been 
abacnt during the last half of the past month, for the 
purpose of closing some business in Massachusetts 
and removing his family to Rochester. He is expect- 
ed to return about the Lith inst. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 
The Mild Winter and Early Spring. 

It has been observed that mild winters have occurred 
at regular distances of 26 years, as follows:—1696, 
1712, 1733, 1764, 1790, 1816, and 1842. The mildness 
of last winter was a subject of constant remark, par- 
ticularly among the farmers, who observe the peculiari- 
ties of the seasons with more interest, perhaps, than 
any other class of citizens. This led me to compare 
the monthly temperature of the corresponding months 
of the last three winters, viz: 1810, 41 and ‘42. 


Dec. 1810, monthly mean, 25,37 degrees. 
“ 1841, ‘“ “ 30,60 6 

» Jan. 1810, a “ 1948 = 
“ 1841, “ “ 87.94 « 
“« 1822, a “ 29,64 “ 
Feb. 1810, “ “ 32,17 “ 
« 1841, “ a 24,27 “ 
“1822, 6 & 31,03 oh 


The mean temperature of the winter 1811, 25,86 deg. 
«4 “ “ * 1512, 30,40 « 
The mereury in the Thermometer did not fall to 

tero last winter; the lowest, Jan. 24, being 5 degrees 

above zero. 

Farmers, I think, will recollect how exceedingly 
cold the month of March was, 1841,—mercury five 
degrees below zero, the 17th; ten degrees lower than 
at any time last winter. 

March, 1841, monthly mean 28,95 degrees, 
“ 1812, a 39,77 

A difference of about 11 degrees. 

It will be observed that March. 1841, was colder 
than either January or February, i812, 

First ploughing, February 13th. 

Spring birds made their appearance much earlier 
thisspring than last. Robins, blue-birds and pigeons, 
Were seen March 3:1. Frovs were heard, and the 
earth-worm came above the surface at this date. 

Bugs and flies were scen in the woods February 3d ; 
in, a grasshopper and niusquetoes in the city. 
hs. egetation is also much earlier than fast spring. 
Violets were in blosso:n Feb, 5th in the open garden; 
Lilaes and shrubbery leaving. One soft maple in 
blossom March 4th, and covered with honcy bees, and 

many in blossom March 21th, also common eln: apri- 
cot in blossom, April10th; peach and cowslip (caltha) 
Wh; plum, 19th: shepherds-purse, 20th ; English 


apium) and strawberry, 23d; currants, 24th, 

Last yearcherry and peach began to blossom May 
2ist; thus you observe that they are more that amonth 
earlier this spring; and so of vegetation generally. 
Wheat and grass look very fine. 

April 22d was a very warm day; the mercury in the 
Thermometer steod at 82 degrees in the shade, and 88 
in the sun, 

Note.—There was but little snow here last winter, 
but frequent rains, and some very heavy thunder show- 
ers; the first Jan. 29th. . 

The quantity of rain and melted snow during the 
winter ending Feb. 1842, 5,78 inchee; do. 1841, 4,27 
inches. 

The harbor at the mouth of the Genesee river was 
clear of ice February Ist, and the 6th the river was 
very high, from the melting of the snow on the south- 
ern hills. Last year it was uncommonly high March 
3 Lat. 

METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
MADE AT THE ROCHESTER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE BY 

L. WETHERELL, aprit, 1842. 

































































Thermome'er. i Winds, Weather. 
FiFlE[Sdelel=le lee 
PIegIFiats | S| B( S13, § 

8 5 i. > Py . rep) 

El 
zi) _ rc 

1 | 224 38 | 32 139, lo6w. [s-W. fair | fair 
2} 49 | 70 | 62 {59,83 s.w.'w. | fair} fair 
3! 46 | 46 | 43 1143, [w-e.|N.E.| rain}rain 
4 | 34] 43) 41 ||42.66 N.E.'E. rainjrain 
5 , 43 | 50 | 44 144,83 $.W. |8.W. el’dy cl’dy, 92 
6 | 33 | 53 | 42 (l44)__|y.w |.w.| fair /ePdy 
7; Al | 44 | 39 [40,33 N.x. [N.E. | rain ‘rain 
8 | 35 | 35 | 34 |'34,5 jnE we. | rain el’'dy' 49 
91314140! 39! 38,16. Iw. | rain el’dy! 
10 | 33 | 65 | 55 |/52,_|s |s.w. | fair | fair | 05 
11 | 39 | 65 | 50 |/51,33 N.win.w.| fair | fair 
12 | 39 | 46 | 42 |/42.83'N. |x.x. lel'dy lel’dy 
13 | 36 | 48 | 44 | 42,16 s. £.'s.£. lel’dy jrain 
14 | 33 | 52 | 40 |/43,16)w. Jw. { fair] fair |,37 
15 | 36 | 48 | 40 [/40.5 [N.w jn .w.! fair | fair 
16 | 31 | 46 | 34 |'37,16~. |w. | fair | fair 
17 | 32 | 50 | 45 | -43,66>7.8.N.e. | fair el’dy 
iS | 40 | 46 | 43 | 43,5 je. iE. , rain ely 
19 | 43 | 46 | 46 [44.5 x. |w.  Jeraylerayl,a5 
20 | 40 | 60 | 55 52,33) Niw jw.w.! fair fair 
21 | 44 | 72 | 65 | 62,83 S.W-/9.W. fair | fair 
92 | 59 | 82 | 65 165.5 Is.w.iw. | fair! fair 
23. | 40 | 45 | 40 |/41.16s, iw. | fair | fair 
24 | 37 | 50 | 48 |/45,83 k. |N.E. fair | fair 
25 | 42 | 57 | 49 |/50,66~. |w. | fair| fair 

















Mean, for the first half month, 43,63 degrees. 

“* corresponding half, 1841, 34.90 ‘ 
Agricuitural Fairs, for 1842. 

The Monroe County Agricultural Society will hold 
their annual Cattle Show and Fair at Rochester, on 
Thuraday and Friday, the 13th and 14th of October 
next. (The list of premiums, by-laws, &c., will be 
printed and cireulated as soon as they can be pre- 
pared.) 

The Ontario County Agricultural Society have ad. 
vertised that their Fair and Cattle Show wil! be held 
a: Canandaigua, Wednesday and Thursday, October 








eRerry, 22d; hard maple, shad bush, (Aronia Rotry- 


12.h and L3tb, but is is proposed to alter she time one 








day and hold it on Tuesday ane Wednesday, 11th and 
12th, so as not to interfere with the time of the Mon- 
roe Society. (The list of premiums, by laws, &c., 
have been printed and circvlated throughout the 
county.) 

The Livingston County Agricultural Society will 
hold their next Fair and Caule Show at Geneseo, on 
Tuesday, the 4th of October. (Preminm lists have 
been circulated. ) 

The Oneida County and Seneca County Societies 
have both advertised to hold their Fairs on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, October Lith and 12th, the same 
time as the Ontario county. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that there should not be some mutual under- 
standing among the Societies in the vicinity of each 
other, so that the days of their shows and fairs should 
not be the same. It would gratify many of the mem- 
bers to visit each others shows. In this way sub- 
stantial good might be done and much pleasure given ; 
emulation would become more spirited; the pleasant 
intercourse of farmers would be extended, and useful 
information imparted and received. This ought to be 
arranged at the meeting of the State Society by the 
different delegates. I; is not too late now to arrange 
it by mutual consulation. There is still plenty of 
time to circulate notices. (We intend in our next to 
give a full list of the days and places of as many So- 


cieties as will send us the requisite information,) As 
far as it can be done, delegates should be sent from 
one society to another, to attend the Faire, and thus 
strengthen and extend the bonds ot good fellowship, 
‘* Our interests are one and indivisible.” 





Caulifiower. 
Our success in the culture of Cauliflowers until the 


last year, has been equal to our desires, and they are 
not very small when eo good an article is sought for, 
and the failure of “41 we attribute mainly to worthless 
and defeetire seed, as from the first paper we sowed, 
only a balf a dozen vegetated, and from the second 
none at all, which gave us rather a limited supply of 
plants. The seeds of both papers, one of which was 
labelled at an establishment in Chautauque county, 
were very shrivelled and imperfect, having the appear- 
ance of being gathered prematurely, as we have no 
doubt they were. Now thi- is too bad. Itis adown 
right outrage upon the public tooffer even under hand 
and seal such seeds in market. The state of public mind 
is such, with regard to the culture of rare and deli- 
cious planta, that if eome sort of success does not et 
tend their exertions, their efforts will cease, and onr 
seed establishments will go where the cauliflower seed 
we bought last year ought to have gone, instead of 
coming to market—to the bugs. 

When good ceed is obtained they are raised as oaay 
as cabbages, will flourish on the same kind of soils 
and require the same culture. They are superior in 
taste aud healthfulness to any of the cabbage family. 

W. B. 


W. R. Smith of Macedon, Wayne Co., had a 
plough im full motion by the 4th of March, and one 
team had, by the 23d, ploughed about fifiecn acres 
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sand and gravel, are s0 pure as not to discolor the 
water into which they are thrown. 

Such instances, however, are rare; and the grind- 
ing and mixing of so many substances by that deluge, 
have been eminently beneficial to our farms. No 
soil is fertile, says Humphrey Davy, * that contains 
as much as 19 partsont of 20, of any one material or 
constituent. On the conuary, soils that contain mix- 
tures of many things, are generally very feriile,— 
provided that clay, lime, and sand, form a large share 
of the mass. When you see, therefore, old mortar, 
the sweepings of the smith shop, or leached ashes 
thrown into the highway, you may safely conclude 
that the owner is greatly in want of instruction. 
These are excellent manures, and permanent in their 
effects, 

Perhaps some would ask, why are different things 
necessary to constitute a fertile soil? Allow me to 
answer in the language of Dr. Jackson's Geological 
Report on Rhode Island: **Ciemical science ar- 
ranges all bodies as electro-positive, or electro-nega- 
tive. 
basic substances, while the acids are always electro- 
negative when brought in contact with matters of the 
positive class. If a soil is wholly positive or negative 
in its nature, it fails to be fertile ; and when one pow- 
er greatly predominates over the other, it is not in its 
most favored condition. Silex is regarded as an acid, 
and alumina, lime, magnesia, iron, and the alkalies, 
are its opposites.”’ 

According to this view, the aoil may be considered 
asa vast galvanic battery. ‘‘ It is rendered nearly 
certain,’’ says an eminent writer, ** that manures act 
by the salts they contain, acting when brought in con- 
tact with the earths in producing galvanic currents,’’ 
and of course stimulating the plants in their growth. 
On this subject, however, 1 vive no opinion of my 
own, because I can comprehend much more clearly, 
the neutralizing effects of scids and alkalies, and the 
absorbent powers of the different materials. This 
view may reqilate our practice quite as well as the 
former ; and indeed there scems to be nothing discor- 
dant between them. 


AGRICULTURAL ADDRESS, 

We publish with pleasure the following valuable 
address, delivered February Ist, before the Cayuga 
County Agricultural Society at Auburn, N. Y., by 
David Thomas of Aurora. Mr. Thomas is well 
known to the readers of the New Genesee Farmer as 
one of its most frequent and instructive correspon- 
dents, and for two years a co-editor of this journal. 
We cannot say we assent to several of the positions 
taken in thy address; first, because several of them 
relate to matters which are at present obscure and un- 
settled; and second, because some of them are not 
confirmed by our own observation and experience. 
But we do not like the address the less for this reason. 
We cannot be supposed, because we publish them, to 
endorse the opinions of our correspondents or of oth- 
ers. This we beg to say, once fur all, is never to be 
assumed or inferred; but we do as little hold ourselves 
infallible, and are always desirous in all cases ** to 
hear the other side.” Mr. Thomas thinks for him- 
self and has a mind of hisown. We like him all the 
better for this. We should be sorry to have every 
body agree with us; or ourselves to agree with every 
body else. This would be very dull work ; and put 
an effectual stop to all inquiry, and consequently to al! 
intellectual progress. This would make the watersof 
life stagnant and putrid. They might be radiant and 
beautiful on the surface ; but all their freshness and 
spirit would be gone, and who would wish to drink of 
them. We value books, discourses, sermons, ad- 
dresses, &c., for two reasons; first, when they con- 
vey some useful knowledge or information; second, 
when by their original and independent thought, 
whether we acquiesce in their truth or not, they set 

our minds in vigorous operation. But how few are 
of this character, or any thing more than the stale 
repetition of matters, which every school boy has by 
rote. When an independent thinker, therefore, 

utters his convictions, be they ever so distant from 

our own, we always listen with pleasure ; but when 

one of your parrots gets up, who never spread his 

wings nor ever learnt to say anything but what he 

heard other people say, and looks as grave as an owl, 

and then shakes his head as though there were some- 

thing init, and with wonderful parade of learning, 

informs us, for example, *‘ that the light of the moon 

being reflected is not quite so intense as that of the 

sun, and that water is a fluid and the tendency of all 

fluids is to run down hill, and so on,’’ we confess we . : . 

Kee curs in considerable quantity. 

are sorry to say that whether at home, or, if we must | Although clay, according to Dr. Jackeon’s classifi- 
tell all, at church either, we are 80 overpowered with | cation, is arranged as an alkaline earth, yet 9a such, 
admiration or something else, that we have great difii- it is so feeble that when united with silica or sand 
culty in keeping awake, ij alone, the mass becomes acid, and unfitted for our 


usual crops. On such lands, Indian corn assumes a 
Cayuga Co. Agricultural Society==Address, 





soils was denied, or overlooked. The talented editor 
of the Farmer’s Register in Virginia, was the first to 
point out the errer or oversight; and the subject ia 
now better understood. He furnished no evidence 
indecd of the presence of uncombined acid ; but the 
circumetantial evidence was very strong and pointed; 
and in my judgment he fairly made out his case, 
Since the publication of his ** Essay on Caleareous 
Manures,’’ other writers of grent respectability, bave 
either adopted his views, or furnished additional and 
positive proofs of their correctness 

The question may occur, why is not an acid soil 
as fertileasany other? Itis more fertile than any 
other for such plants asthe Ked Sorrel; but not for 
the plants which are the chief objects of the farmer’s 
culture. These generally require a neutral soil—that 
is, onein which lime under some form or other, oc- 




















yellow sickly aspect, even when it is not injured by 


Geologists inform us that eoils were chiefly derived | S#gnant water, And whatis thecure? Apply'lime 
from the wear and tear—the disintegration and decom- | enough, and ihe n, says an aceurate observer, ** the 
position of solid rocks. In some tracts of country, | YOU" Corn takes immediately a deep, healthy color, | 
the soil is nearly identical with the rock that immedi. | before there is any perceptible difference in size. The 
ately underlays it, or partakes largely of its nature ; | CTP Will produce from fifty to one hundred per cent. 
but euch occurrences are rare in this country. So| More the first year, before its supply of food ean have 
extremely active was the deluge that swept over and | Possibly been increased.* And why? Because the 
rounded our highest hills, that many a square leayue | Poison which has paralized it, was destroyed. 
of stony strata was entirely buried by materials that] _!* is well known that when magnesia oceurs among | 
dritted from other parts of the country, and which | ick-lime, it is often injurious to the land. Such a | 
have no resemblance to the rocks they cover. mixture is called hot lime, from its burning alkaline | 

Favorably for the southern parte of our county, | (elity,—the magnesia not combining 0 speedily as 
that deluge came from the north, eweeping over a lime does, with carbonic acid, which would render it 
limestone region, and depositing in itseourse over ow mild. Besides, the lime, having a stronger attrac- 
barren state, the rich collection it had made. And | “oR for thatacid, will either be served first, or take it 
here Jet us stop to consider : if that flood had come in from the magnesia till it has gotenough. I have seen 
an opposite direction, bringing along the unprodue- spots of earth, where large heaps kad been thrown 
tive detritus of the mountains, instead of our fertile | 49" t slack, remain barren—as free from vegetation 
fields, and flocks and herds, we might have witnessed | 88 this floor—for two or three years, although the 
nothing more inviting than scrub oak plains, and a} 8'Und had been carefully scraped over when the heap 
few wandering deer. | was removed. 

Like other floods, however, its deposites were ir- Yet euch is the stuff to which _the south eastern 
regular, as its velocity was increased or retarded—as | Pt of Pennsylvania owes much of its fertility. For- 
it whirled into eddies, or rushed onward in its course. | ™¢tly, when 1 lent a hand to that process, it was con. 
Pure clay indeed, can scarcely be found in this forma- | ®4ered that 30 or 40 bushels to the acre were as much 
tion ; butall the varieties of loam, whether clayey, | ®® the land could bear without injury. It was found, 

sandy, or gravelly, occur ; andsome deep beds of both | 























*Eseav on Caleareous Mannre:. 


The electro-positive are always tie alkaline or | 


It isnot many years since the existence of acid | 


however that rich lend would bear more thay poor 
land ; end in process of time they discovered that 199 
bushels to the acre might be safely and profitably bp. 
plied to pastures or meadows. The lime was slack. 
ed in large heaps ; and then from a cart or wagon oq 
acalm day, it was scattered with a shovel evenly over 
the grass. It fell among the decaying leaves which 
in warm weather yield carbonic acid, and it became 
mild without injuring the crop. 

Some years ago, I published an account of this 
simple method, believing it superior to that of any 
other country, and you may judge of my surprise ip 
see it stated in a work of high authority, bearing the 
date of 1840, that magnesian limestone is unfit for the 
purposes of agriculture ! 

Lime, however, possesses other properties besides 
that of neutralizing acid®. One of the most remark. 
able is the power to absorb putrescent manures; ang 
to hold the fertilizing escence till it is wanted by the 
crop, through every vicissitude of the seasons, and 
through indefinite periods of time. There it is, lock. 
ed up; and nothing at common temperatures but the 
cuergy of a growing plant, can unlock it.” 

Lime has heretofore been styled the basis of gl 
good husbandry. It siores up the manure thet is no 
}immediately wanted, for future use—a kind of sary 
lall. Ween the supplies from the barn yard are epreed 
land ploughed into asoil that is nearly destitute of 
| lime, the growing crop catches a part of its virtue; 

but a very large part escapes, and very little will ls 
| left for the benefit ot those that snece ed. I had been 
| used to such soils until I removed to my present farm; 
; and was then agrecably surprised to see how mveh 
; more durable were the effects of stable manure. My 
fields were limed by the deluge. 

Unwholesome vapors and viliainous smells, am 
| also absorbed by lime ; and some placcs once remat. 
| able for insalubrity, have been changed in their cha. 
;feter by liming or marling the fields around then, 
| Nuisances are converted into manures. A striking 
| illustration of this principle is contained in the fo. 
| lowing account from the Eseay on Calcareous Me 
| nures. 
| The carease of a cow, killed by accident late in the 





| spring was laid on the ground, and covered by abo 
| 25 bushels of broken shells mixed with 45 bushels od 
| carth chiefly silicious. After the rains had settled te 
| heap, it was only six inches thick over the highes 
part of the carcass. The process of putrefaction wa 
so slow, that several weeks passed before it was over; 
nor was it ever co violent as to throw off any effluvis 
that the calcareous earth did not intercept im ifs escapt, 
so that no offensive smell was ever perceived. | 
October the whole heap was carried out and applied 
to one sixthof an acre of wheat; and the eflect pro 
duced far exceeded that of the calcareous manure 
alone. which was applied at the same time on the sur 
rounding land. 

The same valuable work contains a caution to tle 
farmer which may save him from dangerous erro. 
‘“‘ Fle is not to suppose that calcareous earth cane 
rich a soil by direct means. It destrays the worst le 
of productiveness, [acidity] and usc to tLe greatest 
advantage the fertilizing powers of other manure 
but of itself it gives no fertility to soils, nor furnish: 
the least food to growing plants.”’ In other words, i 
is the strong box for the treasure, but not the treasw: 
itself. 














| it would lodge.”’ 


Lime algo possesses the property of making sandy 
soile closer and firmer, and claycy soila lighter. Tis 
a mean between two extremes. 

I was conversing several yerrs ago, with a farmet 
from a sandstone district, who expressed some #l 
prise that 40 bushels of wheat could be raiscd to the 
acre. ‘*] don't believe,” said he, **that our lend 
could be made rich enough to produce such 2 crop= 
Tam entirely of the game opinien, 
unless lime be employed. Stable manure is too stim 
ulating—the stem grows too rapidly—it is succuient 
and weak. Whether the lime by combining wit 
silica assists in stiffening the stalk, or not, we may be 
certain at least, that it yields nourishment as the plont 
needs it; and that every part will be healthy and 
properly developed. 

Professor Emmons says in one of his Geologictl 
Reports, that the most fertile coil formed artificially, 
by the mixture of different earths, yielded on analysis 
37 per cent. of carbonate of lime. As it is krowly 











*The following extract from Lielig’s Organie Chemistry, 
is cited as a parellel case: 

* An abnormal production of certaik component parts of 
plants, presuppeses a power and capal ility « f a-similation, 
to Which the most powerful chemiceid action cennot be cme 
pared. Thebestideacf itmas be formed by considering 
that it surpasses the power of the strongest galvanic batterYs 
with wiich we are not able to separate the oxygen from 
sarhonie acid.’ p. 184. 
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however, that lime in some soils, soon censes to be a 
carbonate,* it is probable that the reai quantity of lime 
was even greater than what was indicated by the anal- 
ysis. [ have seen soila of remaikable fertility, that 
naturally contained a very large proportion ot lime ; 
and there is no danger of having too much when it is 
properly applied. . ; 

{n drought, how are plants supplied with water? 
After a shower, the soil may be wet enongh fora time; 
but when the sun and wind diy the surface, the mois- 
ture rises up from below by capillary attraction, as the 
melted tallow rises up through the wick of a candle 
to supply the deficiency above. Itis from this cir- 
cumstance that our crops over deep beds of sand suf- 
fer Jess in dry weather than where the subsoil is hard 
and impermeable, showing the benefit of deep and 
thorough ploughing. In either case, however, as the 
supply begins to fail, and the soil grows drier, its 
finest parts absorb moisture from the air; and the 
plants are constantly nourished by this invisible foun- 
win. 

But the different constituent parts of the soil, act 
with different degrees of energy.t Of the earths, 
the silicious is the weakest, and the aluminous the 
strongeet, While lime holds an intermediate position. 
Not one of these, however, would do by itself. We 
want sand, because no svil consisting entirely of im- 
palpable matters, Is fertile ;§ and we want it to keep 
the soil loose, so that the air can enter its pores, and 
give up the water which it holds as vapor. Without 
such assistance, stiff clay or aluminous earth would 
absorb out little moisture from the atmosphere, because 
jt cakes, and shuts out the air. Lime is also a valua- 
hle auxiliary in rendering the soil more nbsorbent, in- 
dependent of its other indispens:ble qualities. 

Bat the soil, however it may be tempered and con- 
stituted, can never be absorbent in a bigh degree 
without culture. Some crops indeed require more of 
this quality than others. Thus Indian corn requires 
more than Wheat; and wheat more than the grasees 
of the meadow. But vegetable and animal matters 
are more absorbent than the earths ; and culture only 
can properly introduce them into the soil. Even when 
there, frequent stirring is necessary to keep the ground 
loose and the pores open, for the free admission of the 
air and the easy passage of the roots. 

Our coats sometimes become spotted with mud. 
We apply the brush, but the bristles pa-s over with- 
out effecting itsremoval. What isthe reason? The 
clay which was suspended in the water, forms a glaze 
orcrust. It is just so with the interior of a svil 
which has laid long unstirred. The clay forms a 

» crust round the inside of all the little cavities, prevent- 
ing the free cireulation of air, and the introduction of 
moist vapor. ‘The fertilizing principles are excluded 

Tue celebrated Tutt, observing the extraordinary 
effects of high culture, concluded that plants fed on 
mellow earth, and Duwamer adopted the same notion. 
Their philosophy was coarse, but their practice was 

fine. If we were to follow their example, making 
plenty of fine earth for the plants—not to feed on, 
but to drink from, our crops might be greatly increas- 
ed. One cf the chief errors of our husbandry is to 
cult'vate too much land, tecause it is only half done. 
Half the quantity with double the work on it, and 
double crops would be found more profitable. 


Thavelong believed, however, that no part of the 
system required reformation more than our manage- 
ment of manures. Manure bas been called the wealth 
of the farmer. When it is taken out in the spring, 
itiscommonly scattered over the ground in large 
lumps ; the plough comes along and covers them, or 
not, asthe case may be. If covered, they intercept 
the ascent of the moisture from below. especially in 
dry seasons. If not covered, they lie wasting on the 
ground—of very little value. Indeed some excellent 
farmers have satisfied themselves that strawy manure 
ig unprofitable for summer crops. 

Tam far from holding that opinion, however. The 
error consists in not applying it to t’e soil in the best 
manner. In the spring of 12840, I had no ground for 
field beets, but a small lot where corn had grown for 
two years in succession. It was unfit for such a erep 
withont manure; 2nd I had only fresh manure from 
the stable, which has long been considered most un- 
favorable to the beet. My necessity, however, pre- 
vailed against opinion ; and I took the responsibility. 
From each line where the beets were to grow, two 
furrows were turned 80 as to leave a wide dead fur- 
row. Into this the manure was thrown from the 





*Essay on Caleareous Manures, 

Davy's Agricu!tural Chemistry. 

ck Sand gives litte absorbent power.”—Agricultural 
be hemisiry, * Sand is incapable of absorbing mots ure from 
"i atmosphere, or of retaining any valuable vapor or fluid,” 
~Fesay on Calearcous Manures 





wagon, each fork full touching the one just behind it, 
till the row was completed. 1t was well covered by 
turning two furrows together over it, which held it 
down while the harrow was passing four times in sue- 
ceasion, breaking, pulverizing, and mixing it intimate- 
ly with thesoil, Again two furrows were turned to- 
gether over the row, and the harrow passed twice 
more—in all, six times. By this process the ground 
was reduced to a fine tilth ; and if there were any 
better beets in the county, I did not see them. 

To me, it was a most instructive experiment. I 
have often seen manure applied to corn fields, but 
never in any case where it was so completely incor- 
porated with fine earth. Even in the driest part of 
that season, the ground was always moist and mellow. 

I am satisfied that we have been too saving of our 
harrows. Thirty yenrs ago,*there was a method of 
ploughing in this country called ‘* cut and cocer.”’ It 
was ploughing, not to the shares, but the halves—the 
furrow slice covering the space where a furrow ought 
to have been. Iam apprehensive that our ideas of 
harrowing were learned in the same school. When 
grain is sowed, ia it not the prevailing opinion that it 
is harrowed enough when the seed is covered? I 
hada narrow land harrowed sixteen times in one 
day, and was satisfied that the labor was well applied. 

For beets, or corn, or potatoes, what would be the 
effect of ploughing ina heavy dressing of stable ma- 
nure, barrowing twice, and repeating the operations 
of the ploughing aad harrowings four times more, ad- 
ding each time to the depth of the soil? I have not 
yet performed the experiment, but the nearer I have 
approached it the finer has been the crop, Thorough 
culture would seem to require that every little lamp 
should be broken, so that the roots could wander 
freely in every direction, and that every drop of a 
summer shower, should be caught and retained for 
future use. Hard land and thin soils have some re- 
semblance to 2 dieh bottom upwards. 

An instrument for pulverizing the soil was invented 
a few years ago in Virginia, by Thomas B. Gay. It 
is called the Drag-roller, for it operates just as a roller 
would that does not turn, but drag. Take a hollow 
log, six or seven feet long, split it in two, and one 
balf would serve for this instrument. The greater the 
diameter, the easier it would run; and be less liable 
.o clog by gathering clods beforeit. Three feet would 
be better than two, though either would answer. 
Frame two pieces of scantling into it, connecting 
them in front; and to this fixture the team is to be 
attached. 

Do you believe that clods as big as a man’s fist, or 
as bigas his head, are more useful to the crop than 
stones of the same size?’ I donot. But if we break 
them—grind them io dust—and leave them on the 
land, they would do as much good as other mellow 
earth of the same bulk. Now in warring against the 
clods, this instrument is formidable ; and most so be- 
fore they become thoroughly dried. On the same 
day, therefore, that the plough turns them wp, let the 
drag-roller grind them down; and let me suggest 
that lumps of barn yard manure would escape not 
much better. 

Stable manure, however, is often enved for the 
wheat field; and at any time during the summer, 
either before or after barvest, it is taken out and thrown 
into heaps, where it lies wasting until seed time. It 
is then thrown round into large lumps as before men- 
tioned, the plough covering some, while others too 
big to cover, stick up over the field. If the wheat is 
horrowed, perhaps some of these pyramids are upset 
or demolished ; but often the harrow serves them ae 
the plough did—gives them a shove and passes on. 
Now it seems very clear to me that manures applied 
in this way, is comparatively of little value. 

There ig another class of farmers who manage thinze 
differently. Soon after the warm weather commen- 
ces in epring, they collect all the manure of the barn 
yard into large heaps ; and work it ever, two or three 
times in the course of the summer, so thet the straw 
may moulder and be more easily mixed with the soil. 
This sdvantage—the only one that! can discover, is 
indeed secured, but ata heavy expense. The best 
part of the manure passes off to visit their neighbors, 
or roam at large throngh the atmoephere, leaving the 
worst part, though still of some value, for the own- 
ers. Tho praise of industry is theirs, and the reward 
of working for nothing and finding themselves. 

Another set of farmers, more enterprising still, 
make up all their barn yard manure into compost. 
This is done by successive layers of manure, rich 
earth, and lime, together with any refuse stuff, ani- 
mal or vegetable, that may be at hand—to be turned 
and mixed several times in the course of the season. 
Such manure is always valuable; but with a little 
more knowledge, its valne might be much increased. 





Let us cons der this subject. From a heap of fer- 
menting manure, a vapor continually rises, very dif- 
ferent trom the exhalation of a pond, as our noses 
might testify. Perhaps some may think that such 
thin diet as that would be of no consequence toa 
plant: but I can assure them it is the best part of the 
manure. Humphrey Davy filled a three pint vessel 
with a bent neck, from a fermenting beap table 
manure while it was hot, and turned the beak among 
the roots of some grass. Nothing but vapor left the 
vessel; yet in less thana week the grass grew with 
much more luxuriance than the grass in any other 
part of the garden.* 

The value of this vapor is therefore evident; but 
how shall we save it? In the first place, the fermen- 
tation should be very gradual. Make the heap in the 
shade, or on the north side of a building, and manage 
it just as you would manage a coal-kiln. The more 
the air is excluded, the slower and better will be the 
process. Now covering it with earth will have this 
effect ; but vapor will rise even when it ferments slow- 
ly, and therefore marl may be freely scattered through 
the heap as it is made; but noquick-lime. Limein 
deed, should form an outside covering for the whole 
pile (when mar! is notat hand); butit should be care- 
fully prevented from coming in contact with stable 
manure, or any animal matter. It must not touch 
them. Itspoils them. A layer of earth should be 
interposed; and then the lime would be highly use- 
ful in catching and retaining the fertilizing vapor as it 
rises. 

I believe there is no difference of opinion on this 
subject among chemiets. Humphrey Davy speaks in 
the plainest language against mixing quick-lime with 
common ding as injurious; and other eminent men 
fully accord with the doctrine. On the ouiside of 
the heap, however, quick-lime in a few weeks would 
be carbonated ; and after undergoing this change, it 
might be safcly mixed with the compost. <A fresh 
coat may then be applied. 

But some farmers may not wish to apply their barn 
yard manure in the spring, or make it into compost-— 
they may prefer using it after harvest, and yet not 
have it wasting in the mean time. In that case I 
would advise that it be thrown inward where it lies 
thin, just so farthat this work conjointly with the 
work of covering it, shall amount to the least labor. 
Then cover the whole with straw or earth to protect it 
from the sun ; and cause it to be trodden down by the 
cattle as firmly as possible to exclude the air, and pre- 
vent fermentation. Some of you may recollect when 
forking up such matters after harvest, that the straw 
in epots was bright and unchanged. That was where 
it was well trodden, All change is attended with 
loss; but as some change may be expected, strew 
lime or mar! and plaster plentifully over it, to absorb, 
or arrest the fertilizing vapor. 

The effect of plaster (composed of lime and sul- 
phuric acid) has long been a source of wonder ; for it 
was a wonder how one bushel could add more than 
20 times its own weight to a crop of clover. Inquir- 
ing minds of course have been busy in trying to ex- 
plain the mystery ; but ] doubt if all the properties of 
this manure are understood even at this day. Hum- 
phrey Davy was inclined to think that plaster was a 
necessary part of the woody fibre of some plants, an- 
alagous to the bony matter in animal structures. The 
plant could not do without it, though it wanted but 
little ; and hence so small a quantity had euch a pow- 
erful effect. ‘Plants which seem most benefitted by 
its application,”’ says that eminent chemist, ‘‘ always 
afford it on analysia.’’ 

When this theory was announced some thirty years 
ago, it was rejected in this ccuntry, where the effects 
of plaster were much better known than in England, 
but if he could have shown that it enters into such 
plants in any definite proportion, some of the argu- 
ments against him might have been refuted. Ji ap- 
pears, however, that he never pursued the inquiry 
with much interest. 

Judge Peters of Pennsylvania, had done more than 
any other person to extend the knowledge of this ma- 
nure, and to favor its introduction. He had been very 
diligent and minute in his inquiries ; and though not 
a professed chemist, became satisfied that sulphuric 
acid was the active ingredient in plaster. He show- 
ed from the observations of Berard, that lands near 
Catanea in Sicily, abounding in volcanic matter, in- 
cluding sulphur, t were very tertile ; and from an ex- 
periment by the same person, that brimstone, pound- 
ed, sifted and mixed with asbes, had a surprising 





* tHhavy’s Avricultural Chemistry. 

+A late travelier writing from Italy says of the peasants 
residing in tre neighborhood of Vesuvius—* If their houses 
are buried, they return, when the lava cools, to build new 
ones, and cultivate a soll inexhaustibly fertile.’ 
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effect on lucerne and clover. Sulphuric acid greatly 
diluted with water, had a similar effect. 

Asa further confirmation of the effects of sulphur 
or sulphuric acid, when Chancellor Livingston was 
travelling in Flanders, he saw the farmers preparing 
pyrites for manure. This mineral isa combination ot 
sulphur and iron, and when partially burnt isemploy- 
ed in the same manner, and for the same purpose as 
we u laster. Dr. Chapman of Pennsylvania, 
found a similar result from sulphuret of barytes. 

Last summer, a new work called Orcanic CuEM.- 
istry, by Professor Liebig of Germany, was first 
published in this country ; and it has been considet- 
ed by those best qualified to judge, as constituting a 
new era in agriculture. It is not my intention, how- 
ever, to detain you with any of its details, except 
his explanation of the effects of plaster on growing 
plants. 

Ammonia is an essential part of the food of plants. 
It affords all vegetables, without exception, with the 
nitrogen that enters into their compusition. It is very 
volatile ; but sulphuric acid (furnished by the plaster) 
can prevent its flight, and fix it inthe soil. This can 
only be done, however, wien the plaster is dissolved. 
The sulphuric acid then unites with the ammonia, 
= the carbonic acid of the ammonia unites with the 

ime. 

Such is the purport of Professor Liebig’s explana- 
tion of this great mystery. If he is correct in ascrib. 
ing avv*® the effect of plaster to this new combina- 
tion, its importance in the economy of our farnis, 
must be evident, All our fields, pastures and mead- 
ows, ought to be strewed with it; and in accordance 
with his suggestion, it ought to be scattered in all our 
stables, and over all our barn yards. The quantity 
required is not great ; and many experiments may be 
instituted at a trifling expense. 

lought to say, however, that this theory appears 
insufficient for explaining all the phenomena, in con- 
nexion with the use of plaster. Why ia its effect on 
clover so extraordinary, and on wheat go insignificant? 
Judge Peters, after using it forty years, said he never 
found it beneficial un winter grain ; and others, after 
Jong trials, thought it did little tor the natural grasses. 
All these, however, are powerfully affected by stable 
manure—by the very ammoniat which that manure 
yields. And what do we observe? Clover of luxa- 
riant growth, and close along side of it, wheat with- 
outany indication of benefit received, though both 
have been plastered alike. 

Again—Professor Liebig informs us that every 
shower of rain, or fall of snow, brings down ammo- 
nia to the ground where the plaster ought to arrest it, 
and the plants that feed on it ought to be more thrifty; 
but we have much testimony to show that on many 
fields no trace of such improvement could be discov 
ered. These facts may not be inexplicable ; but they 
appear to meat present, quite sufficient to banga 
doubt on. 

{am aware that we have statements in regard to 
the use of plaster, of the most conflicting kinds, 60 
that with some few exceptions what one denies, 
another affirms ; but would this be so if it acts soLEr.¥ 
in the manner described by Professor Liebig? A 
simple cause might be expected to produce a uniform 
effect. For instance: Poudrette isa simple cause ; 
and as far as 1 have understood, it operates with uni. 
form effect. whether on clover, wheat or cabbages. 

On some goils indeed, plaster is uniformly ineffi- 
cient—not the trace of any effect is perceptible. This 
inertnees has been more frequently observed in the 
tertiary formation near the sca coast ; and therefore 
it was ascribed to the salt vapors. Plaster, however, 
succeeds well in many places on the coast, and fails in 
others far beyond the sea breeze, so that the cause 
seems to reside in the soil, and not in the air. 

There are several substances that decompose plas- 
ter, besides the carbonate of ammonia. Carbonates 
of potash and soda have the same power. In the 
hands of the ehemist, plaster and common salt readily 
change into sulphate of soda, and chloride of lime; 
and Judge Peters said, ‘I ruined a bushel of plaster 
by ekandful of salt—it was unfit for either cement or 
mauure.”’ Some of the oxalates also effect ita de- 
composition. 

When this happens, the plaster no longer exists ; 
and most of these resulteere not known to be ofmuch 
value as manures. Such failures, however, rarely 
occur on calcareous soils, or on such as contain a due 
moeep ef lime. There plaster generally proves 

neficial ; and even in England it has succeeded on 





*“ The evident influence of Gypsum upon the growth of 
gras es, de; ends only upon its fixing in the soil, the ammo- 
nia of the atmosphere.""— Liebig, p. 142. 


.t “Animal manure acts only by the formation of ammo- 
nia,’—Liehig, p. 136, 





such Innds. Many years ago, in the south eastern 
part of Pennsylvania, some farmers thought it would 
supersede the use of lime; but it gradually lost its ef- 
fect; regaining it, however, when the land was limed. 
Wherever plaster proves of no use therefore, TRY 
LiminG. Onasmall scale, it may be done at a trifling 
expense ; and may lend to the most beneficial results. 

And remember that plaster must be dissolved before 
it can doany good. Svmetimes there is not rain 
enough for this purpose in summer, and therefore 
there is always a risk to sow it late in the spring 
Let it be done early. 

I have now arrived at my last. paragraph. From 
bogs or deep swamps, manure may be manufactured 
toa great extent. Three parts of peat and one of 
stable dung are mixed together and fermented through 
the summer. It was used in England* many years 
ago; and has been found in New England, equal to 
the same bulk of stable manure, and more permanent 
in its effects.t 





For the New Genesee Farmer, 
Strictures on Mr. Garbutt’s Views respecting 
Roots and Improved Stock. 

Mr. Epirorn—I was much surprised on perusing 
Mr. Garbutt’s remarks in the January number of the 
New Genesee Former, I did think he would have 
been the last man that would go against agricultural 
improvement; and especially root culture and im- 
proved stock. 

It is admitted by the intelligent cultivators of Great 
Britain, that the root culture has doubled the products 
of the soil.of that country. There one fourth, and 
frequently one third, of the arable land is annually 
sown to turnips or mangel wurizel, and the advantage 
of this crop to the cultivators is almost past calcula- 
tion. The greatest proportion of their beef and mut- 
ton is fatted in the winter with these roots, and their 
stock are wintered on them and straw. Where the 
farmers of this country to adopt the same improved 
husbandry, the benefit to them would be equally 
great. Itistrue that labor here costs much more 
than it does there, but that is more than over balane- 
ed by the exhorbitant rents and heavy taxes which 
have there to be paid Were each farmer bere to raise 
40 or 50 acres of roots annually, (which they could 
easily do) our country would soon wear a very differ- 
ent aspect. Instead of the poor miserable animals 
which generally occupy our barnyards in the spring. 
they would exhibit the fat and thrifty appearance of 
our stock in October, only much improved in size and 
beauty, asin England. The greater pari of our beet 
and mutton would be made in winter, and we would 
nut only save our summer’s pasture, but our animals 
would be much better fattened and their flesh of much 
more value; instead of 24 cents per pound, it would 
be worth 8 or 10. There would aleo be a great sav- 
ing of grourd and labor by wintering the stock with 
out bay, and the consumption of so many roots in win- 
ter would greatly increase the barnyard manure, 
which is the farmer's gold mine, and thue enable 
farmere to enrich the soil an.| double the amount of 
their graincrop per acre. Such wou!d be the benefi- 
cial results of introducing the root culture, and the 
benefit of introducing the ‘* best and most improved 
stock’’ will be of more importance, and if possible of 
more profit. Let any one look over the sales of these 
beautiful animals which have been made in this coun- 
try for four years past, and he must conclude that $200 
per head will be a low calculation for an average 
price of such animals in future. 

I think that the average value of our native cattle 
which are slaughtered at home or drove to market, 
will not average over $25 per head, but say $30, and 
what an immense difference in value and prefit, is 
there in favor of the Improved Durhams. 

And the improved sheep are also well worthy ofat- 
tention. The 10 or 12 |b. Cotswold fleece is of much 
more value than the Merino’s 3 lb. fleece ; and the 
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35 or 40 Ibs. of good mutton per quarter of the for. 
mer, are certainly of more value than the 10 or 12 of 
the latter. Were these improvements in busbandry 
but generally adopted, the producis of the soil would 
be doubled and the wealth of the country increased 
threefold ; and then the hue and cry about hard timeg 
and the scarcity of money, would vanieh like smoke 
before the wind. 

These facts, Mr. Editor, are eelf-evident to all who 
are not wilfully blind, or stupidly ignorant ; therefore, 
persevere in your well doing, extend your valuable 
paper to every cottage, hamlet, yes, and etately map. 
sion, that all may know what they can do for them. 
selves and their country. And to effect such laudg 
ble purposes, I propose that each friend of the New 
Genesee Farmer pay for three copies annual'y, and 
distribute them amonget those of their acquaintance 
who are not willing to pay for it, and it will soon be 
in the hands of all. 

I remain most sincerely, 
A Frienp or Improvement, 

February, 1842. 





Corrected Views on Root Crops and Improve 
ed Stock. 

Mr. Epitor—I am glad to see that you call on your 
intelligent correspondents to correct my erroneoug 
ideas published in the last number of the Farmer, 
We areall liable to form wrong conclusions, ands 
frank discussion of them, with liberality and kindness, 
is the only way to arrive at truth; and why should the 
cultivators of the soil quarrel with each other? We 
have one general interest, viz., the improvemem 
of the soil, and the increasing of the products of ou 
labor. Petty jealousies or individual strife should nev. 
er disturb the free interchange of our views. 

But, my esteemed friend, I think that you mistook 
my suggestions. i was far from my intention to in 
ainuate that lebor and capital judiciously employed, 
were not rewarded to the American farmer. I think 
that we, who are lords of the soil, do reap the fruiw 
of ourewn labour We are better off than any ten 
ants in the world, independent of the enormous rents 
and heavy taxes of England. 

Nor did [ intend to hint that the root crop, to a mod | 
erate extent, was not profitable. I know the reverse I 
from experience, and much regret that farmers in gem | 

ral pay so little attention to it. 

And Iam, also, as warmly in favor as any one, of 
rearing and maintaining the most improred and bet, 
(but I would rather say most profitable) stock for thu 
country. It was my wish to convey thie idea, andi! 
I did not do it, you must excuse a ploughman’s blur 
ders. There are great differences in countries relative 
to the profit of certain crops ; what suits the one dow 
not always answer for the other, and in introducing 
any new thing, itis very essential that we should tt 
firat teat its value or advantages on a small ecale, and 


prove them thoroughly, before we adopt them as our | 


own. It is yet my notion that there would be no 
harm in always doing so. 
new thing as a trout does at a fly, is the bane of agri« 
cultural improvements, and prevents us from bring: 
ingany thing to perfection. 
means to give $10 per bushel for Rohan Potatoes, o 
as many hundreds for a Durham Bull, can do so ; but 
if they should have to pay for the one by raising pots 
toes at 20 cents per bushel, or the other by beef at 
24 cents per pound, I fear that they will think thet 
they have paid rather too dearly for the whistle, and 
their ardour for improvement thus receive a severe 
damper. That various agricultural productions are 
better adapted and more profitable to be raised in oné 
country than another, ie notdenied by any. It would 
not be very profitable for a Cattaraugus farmer to 80W 
annually 100 acres of winter wheat, nor for us Wheat: 
landers to stock our dry soils with redtop. If I em 
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wrong in stating that England is better adatped to ex- 
tensive root culture, and that it is more profitable 
there than it can be here, I hope that I have done no 
harm insaying 60, and that it will not prevent any 
one from trying a few. That the heavy Durham 
cattle which arrive coon at maturity when supplied 
with abundance of succulent food and extraordinary 
cure, are better aclapted and more profitable for that 
country, where such food is abundant, labor cheap, 
and beef high, than in ours, where all are the reverse, 
is my humble opinion, and I hope that none of my 
fellow farmers will be offended at my saying 20. 

Ihave often wondered and much regretted that 
those enterprising and wealthy gentlemen, who have 
spent 60 much money in introducing these fine, heavy 
animals, have never taken the trouble to ascertain the 
exact amount of flesh, or dairy that they make for 
the food they consume, and let us know for certainty, 
how much they are preferable to our native stock. 

Let any one pass through various parts of Western 
New York in March and April, and see the number 
of meagre and half starved cattle which are strolling 
through the naked fields, or shivering by the side of 
the fence or empty barns, and be will have rcason to 
think that it would not be much profit, to such farm- 
ers at least, to have animals that require more food 
and better care. 

If we feed, and breed, our animals 60 as to improve 
them, our native stock would soon become good ; 
and if wedo not do so, the best breed in the world 
will soon degenerate. 

Yours most respectfully, 
W. GARBUTT. 

Wheatland, Februa:y, 1842. 

We must cay that we consider the seutiments ad- 
yanced above by our good friend, with his qualifica- 
tions, in the main sound and orthodox; and so far 
from his feeling any diffidence in sending or we in 
publishing, let him understand once for all, that we 
go for the fullest and freest discussion. So far from 
being offended at another man’s honest opinions be- 


think of being offvnded becanse his eyes are blue and 
ours black ; or because the point of his rose does not 
bappen to be placed at the same angle of inclination 
to the right or the left as our own, Away with such 
bigotry, it isonly fit for fools and Inquisitions ! 

On the other hand, while we think our friend Gar- 
butt is likely to err on the side of too much caution, 
“afriend of Improvement,” is a littie too buoyant 
with enthusiasm, and his morning sky is colored 
somewhat beyond nature. In their present condition 
we cannot think of putting ‘wo such animals in the 
same yoke side by side; but with friend Garbutt in 
the filles and a ‘‘ friend of improvement” forward, 
we may g t along eafely and successfully, though in 
such case there must of necessity be considerable 
chafing of sides and of haunches, and a great loss of 
power, 

Now with all due respect for our friend Garbutt, 
we cannot see the advantage or necessity of begin- 
ning with the alphabet when we have already learnt 
to read, nor with a ‘‘ friend of improvement,”’ that 
because we have learnt to read, therefore, we 
know every thing, and there is no longer any occa. 
sion for books. ‘There is always some danger in go- 
ing between opposing parties of getting hustled our- 
selves, but we shall, if we can, get through, no matter 
if our coat is torn. 

The value of raising vegetables for stock and in 
large quantities is well established in England. Why 
cannot we avail ourselves of their experience in 2 
question which they have settled ; and let stock rais- 
ing farmers, and wheat growing farmers too, make, 
s George Sheffer has done, the growing of roots for 





stock an indispensable branch of husbandry? The 
extent to which we pureue it must be settled bya 
sound discretion, having reference to our wants and 
to our means, and to the whole of our condition, 
But the question of their utility, in respect to keeping 
our stock and the means of enriching our farms, is 
nolonger an open question here any more than in 
England. 

Then again in regard to the introduction of the Im- 
proved breeds of cuttle among us. In England the 
most extraordinary pains have been taken for more 
than half a century, the highest skill exerted and the 
most lavish expenditures incurred in improving their 
breeds of cattle; and through the liberality or the 
commercial enterprise, or, if you please, the avarice 
of many individuals, public spirited or otherwise, we 
have the advantages of these improvements placed 
directly within our reach. Now why should we not 
avail ourselves of them, either by judicious crossing 
with the best of our breeds, or by adopting the pure 
stock and making for them such provision as is de- 
manded, in order to maintain their superiority? Such 
exertions would very much benetit our husbandry and 
undoubtedly give us an ample profit. At the same 
tume the expectations held out by ‘‘a friend of im- 
provement,”’ that 200 dollars per head for our cattle 
will in such case be a low calculation, and instead of 
getting 24 cents per pound for our mutton we skall be 
sure of 8 or 10 cents, is not a calculation that we 
should think safe to encourage, certainly not in the 
present dilapidated and fluctuating condition of our 
currency, when no man can tell for his life, what a 
dollar is worth. Prices are of all matters in political 


economy, the most difficult subject of calculation, 
combining, as they necessarily must, in order to any 
safe reckoning, 80 many various elements, such as the 
condition of the currency, the supply of the article, 
and the demands of the market. With these brief 
hints, we submitthe case between the parties to the 
court. —[ Edvior. 





Madder. 

Our respected corres,ondent, L. A. L., who desir- 
ed some information from us on the culture of madder, 
we are compelled to reter to the subjoined notice 
which appeared in the Genesee Farmer in 1237, vol. 
7, no. 39., which perhaps will be as full as he desires; 
if not, let him do us the favor tw say in what particu- 
lars he desires further information, and we will n:ee: 
his wishes. We have delayed replying to his inqui- 
ries because we hoped we should find some indivicual 
practically acquainted with its cultivation and man 
agement. Tuiat has not been our good fortune, and 
we have never seen the plant growing. We should 
infer from the statements given, that the crop might 
be cultivated to much advaninge, if we tiave only pa- 
tience enough to wait for the harvest; butas to pres- 
ent prices of the article we know very little, and what 
price it is likely to bear four years hence, who is gifted 
with the power of divining 1? 

** Madder, or Rubia tinctorium, is one of a large 
family of plants, and for its valuable qualities in color- 
ing has become an important article of cultivation in 
several countries, particularly Holland, where the 
province of Friesland is almost wholly devoved to its 
production, In Radclitf’s Flemish Husbandry, the 
‘ollowing condensed rules are given for its culture ; 
Che soil a rich sandy loam of from two to three feet 
in depth, £8 the roots must have room to penetrate ;— 
she land laid up in ridges in autumn if to be planted 
in the spring, and kept clean from al! weeds; -plant 
in April, on ridges if the ground is wet, if not, ona 
level, in rows 18 inches apart, and the plants 12 invhes 
distant inthe rows ;—as n.uch root as practicable 
should be aken with the slips to be planted, and from 
ix to eight bushels will be required for an acre, though 
this of course must depend mainly on the distance 
adopted by the planter ;—plant nothing in the inter- 
vals, but as the tops shoot up bend them occasienally 
ww the ground and partially cover with earth ;—whbe 
the tops fall off in autumn, earth the rows as a pro- 
‘ection against frost, and in the spring hoe the inter. 
vals thoroughly :—«the slips of the second year are the 
vest to plant, and should be taken off in the spring 
when about an inch above the surface ;=<three years 
are required fur the roots to arrive at pertection, when 





they are dug by deep trenching, the roots quickly and 
carefully dried to prevent discoloration or molding, 
woshed and driedin a building resembling a hop oven, 
and then ground and packed for use, 

Madder roois are long and creeping, about as large 
asa guill, red within and without, and a single plant 
will, ina good soil, yield about 40 pounds of fresh 
roois, which will in drying be reduced about six sev- 
enths. Some have dug the roots in two years, but 
the roots do not then contain the proper quantity of 
coloring matter ; and if they stand longer than three 
years more is lost than is gained after that period. 
All parte of the root contain come coloring matter, 
but it is in the middle part that the most and the best 
is found, the microscope showing in this part a inulti- 
tude of shining red particles, constituting the rich 
dyeing material, thickly dispersed among the fibres. 
** According to experiments made in England, five 
pounds of fresh roois go as far as four of the dry ones ; 
and it is estimated that seven or eight pounds of fresh 
roots are reduced to one in drying; hence the great 
advantage of using green roots where practicable, be- 
comes apparent. ‘hey are more extensively used in 
a fresh state in France than in any other country, and 
are the recalled alizuri.’” Good madder when ground 
for the market is of an orange yellow, passing into a 
brown red, having an acid sweetish taste and a strong 
sell, 

Some improvements in the culture have been made 
since it was first attempted here, and it the amount 
of product per acre may be considered as a cri'erion 
our methods have the advantage over those practice 
in Europe. Mr. Woodberry of West Winfield, Her- 
kimer Co., ina letter to the Cultivator, seys,—** It is 
now ascertained that the best method of ;lanting mad- 
der, is in beds six feet wide, with four rows of plants 
to a bed, leaving a space between the beds nine feet 
wide unoccupied ; or it may be planted with rows of 
corn or potatoes the first season. This space is use- 
ful for various purposes, as passing with a team to 
carry manure, should it be considered necessary the 
first and second seasons. The manure should be 
drovped between the beds, and mixed with a plough 
before it 1s used on the beds.’’ By treating the inter- 
vals in this way, Mr. Bronson, a cu tivator of madder 
in the same vicinity, on afew acres of land p anted 
with madder, raised upwards of one thousand bushels 
of potatoes; and handsome crops of corn have been 
obtained in the same way. The advantage of plant- 
ing in beds, arises from the greater extent to which 
the tops may be covere|!, as each earthing, properly 
performed, adds materially to the quantity of the roots 
produced, tbe top itself to that extent being convert- 
ed into root, and not to be distinguished in its quali- 
ties from them. 

The following estimate prepared by Mr. Woodber- 
ry, and it does not vary mater ally from those furnish- 
ed by other cultivaters, shows ata single glance the 
expense of cultivation, and the value of the article 
produced when ready for market. 


Seed per acre ® bush. at $4..++++4. e000 $32,100 
Interest on land 4 years at $40 per acre,... .11,20 
Plonghing and harrowing twice, ....++++0++0+2.50 
Dressing first year,..+eseseeeecescceceseseee8,00 

$6 BECONA YEAT, cocccccccvcceccccccccd AM 

66 third yoar,.ccccccccccee coccceccc cd OM 
Digging,..cccsecccecees cocsccccccseceeedl,00 
Drying. 25 cente per CWl.seeesscceceeeeees 12 50 
Grinding do do... teeeeresescee esl t 00 


Total expense... ..+00.$111,70 
————— 


Product if well cultivated, 5000 pounds, 
average price 20 ets. per pound,..........@1000,00 
Deduct.... OPO R eee eee eee eet eseteon 111,70 
Clear profit,.......+..+.$888,30 
We have heard but one serious obj: ction made to 
the culture of madder, and that is, the long time re- 
quired for its cultivation allows great fluctuations te 
take place in the prices; and those which may exist 
at the time of commencing with the plant, cannot be 
relied on as those which will prevail when the article 
is ready for market, When we remember, however, 
thet the demand is steady, ad increasing ; thet the 
quantity produced is not likely to vary suddenly ; and 
that for a number of years the price bne ranged be- 
tween from 17 to 23 cents for good qualities, we think 
litle apprehension need be entertained of an over- 
stocked market, or heavy sales. Seed at the proper 
seasons, may, we believe, be obtained of the grow. 
ers int the region we have mentioned, as well ag milla 
for grinding the roots, and we should be pleased to 
learn that farmers auitably located, bad added to their 
other sources of profit, that of the calture of madder,”’ 
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SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE.==Letter 24, organs. Azote is, therefore, necessary to produce, with | as it ought to be termed, heat being produced, of the abe 
Before quitting the subject of Carbon, it is proper to | other materials, this concrete fibrinous substance, as | carbon and hydrogen in these saccharine juices. The he th 
advert to the experiment which is now frequently tried, | the rudiment of all vegetation. Azote also serves to | beet root, for instance, previous to flowering, contains ge 
and which I have recently seen here. produce the liquid a/umcn which all coagulable juices | a large quantity of saccharine juice, after flowerine form 
A Hyacinth bulb was placed, early last November, | of plants contain, and a substance called cuseum, which | however, this has all disappeared. If barley or wheat at 
in a tall glass jar with about three inches of good rich | has often been confounded with this albumen. are made to germinate, heat carbonic acid and water oom 
earth, and plentifully watered, the mouth of the jar} Fibrin, Albumen, and Caseum, therefore, exist in | are produced, the starch which these grains contain jg os 
was then closed as well as possible with cork and seal- | plants, and these three azotated substances offer a re- | converted, first, into gum, then into sugar, and the cay. gia 
ing wax, and this was done so effectually that the | markable similarity in properties with the three non- | bon and hydrogen which this contains, are changed - 
moisture did not evaporate; consequently but little if} azotated substances mentioned under the consideration | by combustion into carbonic acid. Fecundation js a}. advi 
any air could enter, and the original air within the jar, | of Carbon—thus, ways accompanied by heat, flowers respire earbonic nelg 
therefore, remained unchanged by admixture with the | Fibrin, like woody fibre, is insoluble ; acid, they therefore consume carbon; this carbon jn -r 
fresh external air. The Hyacinth grew vigorously,{ Albumen, like starch, coagulates by heat ; the sugar cane, for instance, must arise from the sugar of t 
and in the month of February flowered luxuriantly. | Caseum, like dextrine, is soluble. accumulated in the stalk, which sugar disappears when - 
Now it is clear that the carbon necessary to form four} A more profound analogy also existsin the simplicity | flowering and fructification are accomplished. Thus - 
or five large leaves and a full grown spike of flowers | of the combination of their elements, thus, 48 mole- | at certain periods in certain organs, a plant, like an = 
could not have been derived from the small quantity of | cules of carbon, 6 molecules of ammonium, and 17 | animal, becemes an apparatus of combustion—carbon ros 
carbonic acid gas contained in the air in the jar, nor | molecules of water, constitute or may constitute bya | and hydrogen are burnt in itand heat is given out, hin 
even from the bulb alone; hence a large portion must | different arrangement of these molecules, either fibrin, | This view of these phenomena, will sufficiently ae. 
have been obtained from the humus of the mould—the | albumen, or caseum; and thus in both cases, carbon | count for the differences of opinion amongst many of _e 
carbon of which, combining partly with the oxygen of | and water, or ammonium (containing azote) and wa- | the early observers of vegetable physiology, on the 7 
the air, but chiefly with the oxygen of the water, form- | ter, are the only ingredients necessary for the compo- | subject of plants respiring carbonic acid, oxygen, &e, hit 
ed carbonic acid gas for the use of the plant. This | sition of the substances on which we are nowtreating, | In my next letter, I will endeavor to give some ac. Bi 
confirms the opinion of Liebig, who states that the | and the production of these ingredients is constantly | count of the means, both by the common and by arti- a 
principal use of Humus is by its combination with ox- | renewed by the circle of reactions of the animal and | ficial manures, of supplying that absolutely necessary la’ 
ygen, to provide an atmosphere of carbonic acid gas for | the vegetable existences as stated in my last letter. substance, azoete—and if I am fortunate enough to ob- a 
vegetables to convert into carbon during their growth. | Now it is of much iinportance to observe closely and | tain any insight into the new artificial manure which ps 
Although the trial with a bulbous root, which in the | separate distinctly in the mind, two operations of na- | has produced the effect on wheat I mentioned in a late he 
bulb contains already considerable provision of mate-| ture in the growth of a vegetable, because it will be | letter to you and which is now being manufactured “ 
rial for growth, is not so fairan experiment as it would | seen that ample provision must be made for each of | for sale in England, I will communicate the intorma- th 
be with a plant wanting a bulb. Yet I know frem ex- | these operations. ‘These two important periods are, | tion. 1 suspect, however, that the same manure was oe 
perience, that a hyacinth does not contain near suffi- | first, the growth and increase of all parts of a plant, | under process of manufacture here last year and is h 
cient in its bulb to bring its flowers to perfection with- | that is stem, leaves &e., until the flowers and fruit ap- | now awaiting the tial of its efficacy, J. ELT. , 
out any other aid. pear in their earliest stages, and fecundation and ripen- Indian Oona and Wheat Alternately. “ 
The practical value of these considerations on the | ing begin; the growth and increase of the first period | Mr. Counmax— " 
subject of Carbon is, that Humus being a considerable | is then gradually arrested, and a new or the second} Ido not send youa description of the manner in ‘ 
means of supplying carbonic acid gas to plants, it must | operation commences. It may, I think, be conclusive- | which | have raised my corn for a few years past, be- tl 
be exposed in sufficient quantity to the action of air | ly shown, that if we were to continue during the sum- | cause I think my crops have been ever large, but rath- G4 
and water to generate this gas. This is done by culti- | mer and the early autumn constantly to apply fresh | er from their unifonuity in yield, which isa desirable 
vation, in other words, by stirring the soil, kecping it | stimulus in the shape of manure and moisture toa | object for every farmer in all his crops. 
in fine tilth, and thus continually exposing to air and | plant, take for instance one of annual duration, we} For the last five years | have alternated corn and . 
water fresh portions of it—for this purpose also, the ad- | should obtain an immense growth of ieaf and stalk, | wheat, drawing trom my barn-yard in the spring, frem . 
mixture of a moderate quantity of stones of proper | but the fruit would amount to nothing—on the other | thirty-five to forty wagon loads of long manure to the ’ 
size is useful, they keep the earth more free and open, | hand, if we abstain from applying moisture and stimu- | acre, putting it upon whevt stubble, spreading it even- ; 
and increase the surface of the soil where they are in | lants toa plant half grown, we should obtain prema- | ly, and ploughing it under at least eight inches deep; ; 
contact with it, so that more humus is exposed and | ture but worthless fruit. This fact is well known to | then harrowing lengthwise of the furrows, and mark- ; 
kept in admixture with moisture. gardeners who, by confining the roots in small pots } ing rows three feet apart cach way, planting six to : 
Azore.—It seems to be well ascertained that, what- | and depriving them of stimulants, force their plants | eight quarts of seed (Dutton) to the acre, from the 8h 
ever quantity of nourishment be offered to a plant and | into premature bloom—or it may be observed on hot | to the 20th of May, according tothe season, When , 
taken up by it, this nourishment cannot be digested, | and poor spots of land, where the same causes are in | up, [ leave but four stalks in a hill. I tilled with a cul- 
(assimilated as itis more properly termed in vegetable | natural operation. It is, I believe, sufficiently appa- | tivator, and hoed twice during the summer without : 
lite,) unless it be accompanied with a certain proportion | rent that proper soil with a suflicient supply of carbon | hilling, and harvest by cutting up at the ground from 
of Azote—in other words the plant cannot convert its | and azote, or in plain terms, well manured land, and | the first to the tenth of September, and draw it off and ) 
food into luxuriant growth without the aid of this sub- | plenty of water, arethe indispensable requisites for the | set it up to cure. 
stance. It follows then, that however rich the soil | first operation, and equally so, that sunlight and heat] The land is then ploughed ence and sowed to 
may be in other nutriment, if azote in abundance be } are the necessary conditions for the second operation. | wheat; one and a half bushels of seed to the acre, and 
not supplied, this overplus of undigested food taken up | If the manure on a hill of corn be examined when the | well harrowed in. From the above management, my 
by plants will be again thrown off by them in the shape | fruit is formed, it will be found pretty well exhausted | corn has yielded for the five years, at least sixty bush- 
of gum, honey dew, or other exerements, with every | of its powers—they are no longer absolutely requisite, | els to the acre, as ascertained by aceurate measure ; 
indication of disease. This operatvn has a pertect | they have played their part, the chief necessities now | besides giving about two tons of stalks to the acre, 
parallel in animal existences; a certain quantity of | are sunlight and heat, with a degree of moisture in the | which I calculate to be worth at least three fourths as 
azote is necessary for the digestion of their food. As | atmosphere sufficient to keep the outer coverings or in- | much as hay. 
upon the views taken of this substance, azore, de- | teguments, and particularly those of the seed and seed| My soil is a gravelly loam, dry and warm; subsoil 
pend results of the utmost importance to agriculture; | vessel, in a soft and yielding state, until they become } differing very little from the surface, except a little 
its nature and properties cannot be too well under- | well filled with the materials which this light and heat | more tenacious. One advantage in planting corn on 
stood, its application and effects cannot receive too |is converting, in other words ripening, from the sac- | wheat stubble is, that it is not as liable to be injured by | 
much attentive consideration. I may, therefore, at the | charine and other juices prepared in its first stage of | worms as when planted on sward land. My wheat 
outset, be permitted to enter into a few scientific details | growth. that Ihave sowed after corn, has yielded from twenty 
which shall be as brief and as clear as Ican make| The phenomena attending this second period are | to twenty-five bushels to the acre, except the past sea- | 
them. extremely curious. During the first period the vege- | son, which was quite a failure, owing to the badness 
Payen, a French Chemist of high repute, who has | table manufactures and stores up an ample supply of | of the season. 
devoted much time and study to these enquiries, has | saccharine and other juices, containing chiefly carbon Genesce Co, Murch, 1842. M. N. 
shewn that azote is requisite in the formation of a sub- | and hydrogen, now when a bud is to open, a flower to Editorial Remarks —Emulation in Agriculture. 
stance in plants analogous to fibrin in animals; that | be fecundated and fruit perfected, heat is required, and} We call the above good husbandry. Sixty bushels 
this azotated substance is the origin of all the parts of | is produced precisely by the same method as in animal | of Indian corn and twenty-five bushels of wheat are 
plants, is always present with, and aceempanies all their | life. by the conswopticn, er rather by the combustion | certainly very good crops but they are enly halfenough 
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if twice as much can be obtained. Our friend says = 
he thinks uniformity in the yield of crops is very desi- 
rable to farmers ; and so do we, provided they are wni- 
Cobbett says he de- 
spisc We 
do not like the boldness of this expression ; but we hold 
that a man should always be secking to make good 
better and better best. ‘This is our maxim. We go, 
therefore, in all cases, for the very largest product, and 
advise no farmer to be satisfied while, in a fair race, his 


formly uslarge as can be raised. 
3a man whois contented with his condition. 


nelghbor is so muc has the length of his nose before 
hin. We advise every farmer, in the religious sense 
of the term, to be content with his condition, and 
thankful for all the blessings which God gives him; 
but we advise no man to be satisfied when he can hon- 
estly mend his condition, until that condition is mend- 
ed. "In the competitions of life, never cross your neigh- 
bor’s path so as totake the road from him; never throw 
him down ; rever run over hin if he falls down; nev- 
er rejoice to see him down ; have the magnanimity to 
help himup; but never try to lift yourself by pulling 
him down, or trying to stand upon his shoulders ; give 
him fair play and cheer him on if he comes out first. 
But determine to lack no efforts, if you are beaten, to 
cone out first yoursclf next time. Don’t mind the 
lary dogs, Who are always croaking and erying out 
«you'll fall, you'll fall.” 
eves open in nine days; indced never get them open ; 

If 
you getsixty bushels of corn this year per acre, resolve | 
that next year you will get eighty. 


Those fellows do not get their 





but are always lying in the way of other people. 


If your | 
then determine you will get one 
The Limit | 


gets one hundred, 
hundred and twenty five. 
of production is net yet nearly reached; and in agri- 


It can be done. 


cultural emulation, no bad passions can be aroused; 
and merit can be always determined by a standard so 


the manure, the expense, the product, as to leave no 
| 
question to whom the prize of tl the golden n fle sece belongs 


For the New Genesee Farmer. 
“cultivation of Ruta Baga. 
Mr. Eprrorn— 
Having, } 


Baga and Mangel Wurtzel can be grown successfully 


vy experience, convinced myself that Ruta 


in this country, [shall be happy if any thing I can say, 


may be the means of causing them to be more gener- 


ally cultivated. Various reasons I have heard assign- 
ed by intelligent do not cultivate 


But when I call to mind that i in the old country 


farmers why they 
roots. 
I have heard simil: iY reasons assigned by 
now grow tur 
do not pala of sevig root cultivation much increas- 
elin this country. Of course, with our severe win- 
ters, it would not be profitable to grow roots to the 
but every farmer might 
grow a few. that the 
soil is not. adapted to the crop, or the flies eat up the 


saine extent as in England, 
The objections urged are, either 


plants, or the grasshoppers destroy thei, or it requires | 


With regard to the 
non-adaptation of the soil, the plea is reasonable, but 
I feel confident that even this difficulty may be sur- 
mounted. 


too much trouble and expense. 


In reading an account of an agricultural 


meeting in Shropshire, in a late Engtish paper, I per- 
ceive that the premiuin for the best crop of Swede 
Turnips or Ruta Baga, was awarded to a farmer cc- 
cupying a very sti? clay farm, and the judges remazk- 


As, the 


mode of cultivation of this crop was stated to be novel, 


ed that they had never seen a_ better crop. 


the grower was requested te explain his plan to the 


meeting. The novelty consisted in manuring and 


dying his land in the tall, instead of the spring. Con- 
soil would be mellowed by the win- 


sequently, his sti! 


ter’s frost. The account which I saw did not enter 
into particulars, but I think it would be advisable be- 
fore sowing on the old ploughed ridges, to draw a very 


ight harrow along them to gain fresh sei! for the seed, 


! 
| 
| 
exact, the actual measurement of the ground, the labor, | 
| 
j 
} 
} 
| 


| cerned, 





farmers, who | 
ps as extensively as their neighbors, 1} 





abil ion to dane any weeds that may have sprung 
up. I haveseen a branch of a tree used for this pur- 
pose, it would be less likely to disturb the manure. 

As to flies, I have had my share, but they have 
never seriously injured my crop. I find the best reme- 
dy is to work your land fine by rolling and harrowing, 
have it in high condition, sow seed enough for the flies 
and yourself, and soon afterthe plants are up to sow 
plaster or ashes over them. Grass-hoppers I have 
found more troublesome and vexatious than flies. Last 
year, after my plants had been hoed out to their proper 
distances, and when I considered them secure from all 
enemies, I perceived some of the plants drooping, and 
on examining them I discovered that the bulbs were 
guawed all round. I rooted amongst the earth all 
about the plant, but could not discover the aggressor. 
At length suspicion fell on the grass-hoppers; I watch- 
ed them closely, and detected them in the act. I then 
waged a war of extermination against them. I and 
another person, with sticks, killed or routed every grass- 
hopper in a field of about two acres. I wish, Mr. Ed- 
itor, you had seen us in our shirt sleeves, for the weath- 
After this, 
1 cannot certainly gainsay the trouble of the crop, and 
they who are afiaid of trouble, had better not attempt 
to grow roots. Afterall, the question is, will the crop 
pay for this trouble and expense? I am fully convine- 
ed that it will. Mine, in spite of its enemies, produced 
nearly 19 tons to the acre, the year before I had 28 


er Was pretty hot, pursuing our flying foes. 


| tons to the acre in the sae ficld. 
Yours truly, 


B. M. 


For ‘the New Genesee Farmer. 
Rata Bagas for Milch Cows. 

Ihave tried with success the experiment recom- 
mended a year or two since in the Farmer, for pre- 
venting the taste of turnips in butter and milk from 
cows fed on these roots, by feeding them immediately 
after milking. A cow has been fed through the win- 
ter with one half bushel of ruta bagas at a time ; and 
several persons declaring themselves to be exceeding- 
ly acute in such matters, have assured me after re- 
peated tastings, that they could not perceive the slight. 
‘est flavor of the turnip. The trial, therefore, appears 
| to be satisfactory, so far as one experiment is con- 





But why report the result at this season of the year? 
| Why, in order that you may make provision for next 
winter, by putting in order a large piece of ground 
| for ruta bagas, immediately, manuring it well, and 
giving it several good ploughings and harrowings, to 
mix the manure well with the soil; then goto our 


| . - 
| accommodating friend at the Rochester seed store and 
| get a full supply of seed, and put them in the ground 
by the first of summer, and you will have done at least 
one good action. 
Remember that thorough previous culture destroys 
jt the weeds, and saves two thirds of the labor of hoeing, 
; And that mixing manure with the soil, thoroughly 
ana intimately, is as important as the thorough mix- 
ingof the other ingredients of the soil ; and to plough 
lin large unbroken lumps of manure and Icave them 
untouched, is as absurd in practice as to manufacture 
i. soil of cand and clay by throwing together large 
pieces of unburnt bricks and sandstone. J. 
Wayne Couniy, 1512. 
The White Carrot. 
According to the experiments I made Inst scason on 
the long orange and white carrot, the yield of the lat- 
ter compared with former, is about 3 to 2; and from 


“~% 








ruta baga. 


thongh they do not apparently vary 


the fact that the latter projects about 6 inches above 
ground, a man will harvest about double the quantity 
of them ina day, as they are as easily drawn as the 
Their comparative nutritive qualities, 
compared with the orange, remains to be accurately 





Town and Country--Attractive Industry. 
It bas been said that God made the country, but 
man made the town ; if we needed any argument at 
this time to prove the perfection of God’s work, and 
the imperfection of man’s, it isin the factitious moral 
and social ills which offlict the town, as compared to 
the social independence, physical health and real com- 
forts which the country enjoys. 

In the town we see men and women, bartering 


\ that liberty which is their birthright, for baubles ; 


penury and want treads on the heels of improvidence, 
and the revulsions of trade bring with them more 
evils than were contained in Pandora’s box, with no 
hope at the bottom. 
But to the country the Lord bas promised a seed 
time and harvest ; man has only to improve the bles- 
sing by that attractive labor, which receivesa renew- 
ed zest in the joyous certainty of reward, and the 
bright aspect of nature arrayed with a splendor, in 
comparison with which, the gay decorations of art are 
poor indeed. 
But to make rural industry truly attractive, the 
laborer must study and understand nature’s laws; he 
who labors blindly upon the earth’s surface, content 
with the mere results of his toil, is only an animal 
working from mere coercion or necessity, without in- 
telligence, dignity or enthusiasm ; and yet, as Bris- 
bane eays in his admirable essays on associated attrac. 
tive industry, ‘‘such has been the condition of the 
Industrial Clases of all ages, and as a consequence, 
industry bas been an ignoble, an unattractive anda 
degrading function 1”? 8. W. 
For the New Genesee Farmer. 
Choked Cattle. 
A correspondent in the last number of your paper, 
describes a method of relieving choked cattle. As I 
have scen many choked and various modes to relieve 
them, some with success, and others with failures, I 
venture to recommend that which 1 have found inva- 
riably to succeed. ‘Take two small wooden blocks, 
about four inches long and three inches thick, place 
them about four and a half inches apart and nail on 
two connecting boards, one oi the upper and the 
other on the under side, thus forming a square hole 
between the blocks 3 by 44 inches. These connect. 
ing boards should be about one half or not more than 
three quarters of an inch thick, of hard, tough wood, 
and the ends project a few inches to serve as handles. 
If the stuff is at hand, such a thing can be made in 
about four minutes and a quarter. 
When the cow becomes choked, seize her by the 
horns, draw out her tongue one side, insert this in- 
strument between her jaws, holding it firmly to its 
place by the handles, so that a man may thrust his arm 
through the hole down the cow’s throat, and draw the 
obstruction out. A man with aemall hand can do 
the thing best, if he is not afraid to thrust in the full 
lengthof his arm nearly to the shoulder, which is 
usually necessary. But abig fisted man can do it 
generally very well. 

I have seen the obstruction pushed down the cow's 
throat, with flexible rammers, but in most instances 
the operation proved fatal. Perhaps it was not done 
right ; if so, the difficulty of doing it right is an ob- 
jection. The mode [have here described cannot ensi- 
ly be done wrong. J. 

Onions, 

Should be sown as early as the season will permit. 
The ground for them should be prepared in autuinn, 
so that no labor will be necessary in spring except to 
mellow the surface with a fine garden rake. They do 
not require to have the soil worked to a great depth in 
spring, as they are an above ground plant, with the 
exception of the fibrous roots. Make mellow to any 














determined, 
muck. 


depth in autumn, as it will give them @ prone mois- 
ture 
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U> The absence of the editor must serve as an 
apology for the non-appearance of some articles in- 
tended for this month’s paper; also for some typo- 
graphical errors and other defects that may appear. 

A letter from the Commissioner of Patents in reply 
to some remarks inour last, was received and for- 
warded to the editor, and by him returned with ex- 
planations, but was too late for insertion in this num- 
ber. It will appear next month. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Orcuarp Grass.—Our correspondent, John 

Johnston of Geneva,is informed that Orchard 
Grass, when well cured, makes as good hay as 
ever was placed before cattle of any and every 
kind. The land most congenial to its growth is a 
moist but not a wet soil. It yields abundantly and 
starts again immediately after being cut, so that 
where it is used for cattle kept in the barn, or, as 
it is termed, soiled, it may be cut several times in 
a season. It makes excellent pasturage for sheep 
or milch cows. The main objection to it is that it 
grows in bunches and clumps, and does not entire- 
ly cover the ground. This may be owing to sow- 
ing the seed too sparingly. The seed is very light, 
a bushel not weighing more than from sixteen to 
twenty pounds. The quantity to be sown varies 
from three pecks to two bushels, with four or six 
pounds of clover. In respect to grass seeds of all 
kinds, we recommend always much more liberal 
sowing than is usual. Orchard Grass seed of a 
good quality, isnot easily obtained. Judge Peters 
recommends to every farmer to raise his own. We 
have obtained it from Baltimore and Philadelphia ; 
very little if any of this seed is raised at the north. 
The price is always extravagant, from 3 to 4 dol- 
lars per bushel. Theseed is very chaffy and light ; 
and we would recommend sowing it in a still or a 
damp day, and it would be well to mix the seed 
with finely ground plaster.* 

WELLs ANpD CistTErRNs.—In regard to “‘ cement- 
ing his wells so as to prevent the water from run- 
ning off, where the water comes in from the bot- 
tom,” we do not see very well how the passage for 
the admission of the water is to be left open, and 
the surplus water from rains not find its way out 
by the same crevice until the water in the well 
reaches its natural level, which he says is two and 
a half feet. Instead of lining his wells, our advice 
to him is to dig and form alarge cistern, line it with 
brick and point it with water-proof cement ; let it 
be so far below the surface as to be secure from 
the frost ; and let the spouts from his buildings 
turn their water into it. If large enough, this, in 
ordinary seasons, would furnish him an ample 
supply, and the length of the pump to raise the 
water would not be complained of. Water proof 
eement can be easily obtained upon inquiry in Ro- 
ehester, and a common masoncan putit on. The 
work onee well done, will be done for a great 
while ; but do not slight it. We know several in. 
stances where private individuals have adopted 
with advantage, this mode of supply for their fam- 








* A few bushels of fresh Orchard Grass Seed is just re- 
eaivelatthe B chester Scod Store, from Philadelphia. 


ilies and stock, where it was difficult to obtain wa- 
ter by digging. 

Srock For SALe —If he wishes us to advertise 
the stock he has for sale, let him send the where- 
with to buy the printer’s breakfast, otherwise the 
types do not arrange themselves harmoniously and 
the press is apt to creak like the cart-wheel of the 
farmer, whose pork-barrel is out. He will for- 
give us, we know; but we are compelled to adopt 
ageneralrule. We mean only to say that we are 
often solicited to state that such and such a person 
has such and such things to sell. Now as the 
price of our paper is as low as it can be, we can- 
not insert such notices butas advertisements, to be 
paid for at the usual rates. 

Compost Manvres.—To our inquiring friend 
8S. A. from Mecca, Trumbull Co., Ohio, we sim- 
ply say that we shall hereafter treat occasionally 
and fully the subject of compost manures, and the 
value of saw-dust and peat. We add that night- 
soil is only a modest name for human excrements ; 
and that poudrette isa preparation of this sub- 





stance with other substances so as to render it port- 
able and inoffensive. 

We know nothing of Gilson’s Straw Cutter or 
Mellish’s Root Cutter, excepting that they are 
highly recommended. Green’s Straw Cutter is 
also in high repute. Of root cutters there isa 
great variety. We recommend the most simple, 
which is a knife or spade formed of two stiff 
blades, placed at right angles, thus X, about six 
inches long from one end to the other, about 
four inches decp, formed with a socket to puta 
handle in like the handle of a shovel. It is used 
like aspade. The root is laid upon the floor and 
at every blow of the cutter is divided into four 
pieces. It has another advantage, that the root or 
piece of root when struck cannot slip and does not 
adhere to the instrument as toa common spade. 
On the subject of oxen suffering frem heat and on 
subsoil ploughing, he shall hear from us hereafter. 

Some remarks on the Analysis of Soils, in reply 
to G. W. of Northbridge, are unavoidably omitted 
this month. We are obliged by his kind offer, and 
shall forward the numbers to his request. 

We have great pleasure in acknowledging the 
communication of J. W.S. from Maumee City. 
It shall appear in our next; and we anticipate 
much gratification from his future favors. 

The able article of J. S. D. from Monroe, Mich- 
igan, arrived too late for the present number. 
His views, in our humble opinion, need various 
limitations and qualitications ; and whose viewsdo 
not; but he may be sure we will give him a fair 
field. We hold to the full and free discussion of 
every subject of human interest and concern; and 
will never entertain a doubt that truth will ulti- 
mately triumph. 

J. W. is thanked for his additional letter on the 
subject of rotting Hemp. 

S. H. A. on making butter, is respectfully ac- 
knowledged. 

Marie’s eulogium on flowers does honor to her 
taste ; and is for the present laid aside only on the 
ground, that the topic has already received per- 
haps sufficient notice in several late numbers. We 
hope to hear from her again. 

A Gente Breeze.—We have a spirited com- 
munication from Flora in reply to Zelia. It must 
lie over for this time, What is to come from this 
“ pulling caps” among the ladies we cannot say, 
We shall be parties to no bloodshed. When Flora 
discovers that Zelia has enlisted S. W. in her sup- 
port she may be disposed to beat a retreat. There 





will, however, wé@ trust, be no need of a special 








messenger to adjust the diiferences. Flora says 
‘she isa little excited.” Keep cool, dear lady ; 
or we may get intoa bad box. This excitement is 
quite contagious. 

EprroriaLt Linerties.—A correspondent jn. 
quires if we are willing that our correspondents 
should take the same liberties with us that we take 
with them. We know him ; and nothing could 
surprise us more than thata gentleman like him 
should talk of ‘‘ taking liberties” with any body. 
For ourselves we should never think of it. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 

Degeneration of Broom Corn and other 

Vegetabies. 

In an extract from Colman'’s Fourth Report, on 
Broom Corn Seed, published in the last New Genesee 
Farmer, it isstated that ‘the saving of the ceed of 
broom corn is, by the best farmers, deemed a matter of 
much impertance. It must be tal-en from that which 
produces a full and square bead; and not from that 
which runs up ina spindling form and branches like 
a pine tree.”’ 

Now I contend that if pure seed be planted ata 
proper distance from any other specics of the same 
family, it will not ‘* spindle up like apine tree.” It 
ig the artificial crossing of the b:oum corn with the 
common Indian corn, or some other species of tho 
same family, that produces this generation in most 
cases. Jt is no doubt important to select the ceed of 
broom corn from the most perfect heads, and those of 
early maturity. 1 ehould not at this time have copied 
the above extract, if I bad not noticed on the German 
Flats and about Rochester last fall, most invariably, 
the fieids of broom corn were growing in the same in- 
closure by the side of muize or Indiancorn. I should 
not be surprised to learn of your neighboring farmers, 
that their broom corn had degenerated by the brush 
partaking of the sbape of the tassel of the adjoining 
corn. I have seen perfect kernels of Iudian corn 
growing on the stalks of broom-corn. 

With us, it is not an uncommon eaying ‘ my seed 
has run out ;”? when if proper care had attended the 
cultivation of the various plants, instead of ** running 
out,” they would, in most instance, not only retain 
their good qualities, but advance their fecundation and 
become beneficially improved. 

I well remember when | was directed to set out for 
seed, cabbage, turnips, beets, radishes, onions, &c., 
of the same and different varieties, all in a row, or 
one bed together, where, perhaps, the common mus- 
tard, a species of the same family of some of the eecd- 
lings, grew up and overshadowed the whole. At the 
proper time, some rainy day, we were authorised to 
go and select our cabbage plants, with the following 
directions, for transplanting ; ‘‘ now be sure boys and 
get the blue short legged ones, because the white lung 
legged oncs are mostly scullions, and wont bave any 
heads.”” We would find now and then a * short leg- 
ged one,’ aud of course it had to creep into the 
basket. 

At another time we had some grand head lettuce, 
then a new and va'uable variety, but it soon ‘all ran 
out,’’ the seed matured by the side of other varieties. 
If the reader of this article has any choice cabbage, 
squash, or any other vegetable, that he wishes to re- 
tain in all its virgin purity, he must not care\eesly put 
them in bed with other species of the family—for i 
he should, he might thereby bring into birth a creole 
or other uncalled for illegitimate. 

Many species of the common productions of our 
country may be improved as well as degenerated. The 
specifie change in vegetables, as well es animals, can 
be produced only bya slow and gradual procces; & 
valuable property which at firet_is merely accidental, 
may from one generation to another by a repetition of 
impressions, become at last confirmed and hereditary. 
The new and choice varieties muy be retained if not 
carelessly allowed to grow among or along sice of 
wther interior specics, being exposed to impregna ion 
by the male parent of its inferior, while in blossom. 


Yours, SOLOMON W. JEWETT. 


Woodlridge, ¥'t., April, 1842. 
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Hussey’s Reaping Machine. 

Soine account of the operation of this machine was 
given in the New Genesee Farmer of lest October, 
(Vol. 2, p. 155). We now give a more particular 
description of it with an engraving, The machines 
are manufactured by Mr. T. R. Hussey, Auburn, N 
Y. The following is the inventor’s statemert,as pub. 
lished in the Albany Cultivator, to which we annex 
the certificate of a highly respectable farmer of Cayu 
ga county. 


Messrs. Eprrors—At the request uf several far- 
mers of your state, I send a description of my Reap- 
ing Machine and its mode of operation, accompanied 
with euci certificates as | can procure near at hand, 
The machine consists of a low trame resting on a pair 
of common wheels, with fills for one horse ; the sec- 
ond horse is geared tandem. The main axle is square 
in the bubs of the wheels; on this axte ie a cog wheel 
which communicates motion to the cutters. ‘The part 
thus far deecribed, follows directly behind the horses, 
and wholly on the stubble; the right whe! tracking 
very near the standing grain, A platiorm about five 
éeet square extends from the right side of tie frame, 
one edge of which is attached to the frame by Lingces ; 

" she opposite edge rests on a truck wheel. ‘This plat- 
form lies near the ground and can be regulated tu cut 
a stubble from 5 to 12 inches high. 

The cutting apparatus iz placed on the front edge 
of the piatforin, and ig constructed as follows :—A 
number of steel blades, 4d or inches long, about 3 
inches wide nt the buse, formed like lancet points, 
sharp on both edges, are riveted on an iron rod cide by 
side, forming an instrument something like a coarse 
sow. In addition to this, there is @row of strong iron 
spikes fixed firmly to the cdge of the platform and 
pointing forward horizootally ; each spike is fermed 
of an upper and a lower piece, leaving aspace through 
each spike for the blades to play in. As each blade 
occupies three inches on the rod, so there must be a 
spike to every three inches of the platform. The tod 
on which the blades are riveted, is moved by a crank 
having a sweep of three inches, causing all the blades 
to move at once ; each blade vibrating between two 
spikes, passing out of one spike into the otker, cut- 
ting the grain as it comes in between the spikes as the 
machine progresses ; each double spike forming a 
bearing to resist the straw both below and above the 
edge of the blades, The crark which moves the 
blades is connect»d with the cog wheel on the main 
axle, which must necessarily cause the vibration of 
the blades to be in proportion to the speed of the 
borees, whether that be a walk or trot. 

The motion of the machine forward, causes the 
heads of the grain to fall backwards on to the platforra 
Qs itis cut; in this manver it accumulates on tue 
platform ina heap leaving the stubble clean. The 
tuker is seated on the main body of the machine with 
@ rake of peculiar construction with which he pusbes 
off the graii in separate heaps for binding. I cannot 
betier describe the manner of using the rake than to 
say it is like padd inga boat, except instead of putting 
the paddie into tie water, he puts the rake into the 
grain which baa accumulated on the plattorm, and 

slides it off ina b dy behind. It may appear on first 
consideration, that the bundles could not be distinctly 
separased while the grain is constantly falling ; expe- 


rience proves that there is no difficulty in this what- 
ever, for the grain under the rake will readily pass 
from the machine without dragging with it any part 


of the nextbundle. Batthe operation is still more 
complete wben the rake, instead of being put down 
on the prostrate yrain, is put down a few inches in 
advance of the cutters into the heads of the grain not 
yetcut; by this means, the bundie is swept clean off 
before other grain falleon the rake. 'The rake is used 
in this manner to great advantage, in lodged and tan- 
gled grain, also when the wind blows strong from be- 
hind, by way of assi=ting the grain on to the platform. 
Besides the raker, aboy is required to drive, who 
rides on the shaft horse. As heavy g ain is cut as 
fast as light, the number of bundles will depend on 
the quantity of grain to the acre, and the speed of 
driving. say froin 4 to 10 binders, as the case may be. 

By eceveral years experience, |] bave been enabled to 
addimueh to the durability of the machine, which | 
apprehend can now receive but lithe improvement 
further than [ shail make this year. I manufacture 
machines in Baluimore, snd my brother Tuomas R. 
Hussey, will manufacture them in Auburn, N. Y., 
this year. The machine is warranted to cut 15 acres 
of the heaviest wheat in a day, and sive it much 
cleaner than is usually donc by a good cradler, and to 
cut the whole season without sbarpcning. The price 
atthe manntiactory is $150. The flowing certifi 
cates are trom gentlemen of the highest resieetability. 

OBED HUSSEY. 

Baltimore, Md., April 10, 1241. 

(We here omit a number of certificates for want 
of reoim.) 


This may testify thet I have used a Reaping Ma 
chine manufactured at Auburn, N. Y., by ThomasR, 
Hussey. IT cut my crop of grain to my entire eatis 
faction —it cuts clean and rapidly, and is equal to the 
recommendation given. Ican with confidence re 
commend it to all farmers, and can say to all wieat 
growers, try Llussey’s machine. 

JOHN B. DILL. 

Auburn, Ociober, 1841, 

The Weathere=Traxsylanting Treese=The 
Springport Pippin--Pianting Beet 
Seed. 

[In a letter from Cayuga county.) 

In my remarks on the weather, in the last number 
of this journal, a imisprint occurs which spoils the 
sense. I was remarking that both wet and dry weath- 
er often occur at the same time, on the same meridian, 
orin the seme latitude; and am then made to say, not 
unfrequently even in the same “cowniry.” County 
was the proper werd. I wanted to show that two 
neighborhoods, ex/y a few miles apert, might fare very 
differently in regard to supplies of rain; and had par- 
ticularly in view, the weather last summer when the 
ground was parched at Aurora, but saturated with re- 
peated showers near Cayuga Bridge, only twelve miles 
to the north. The inference seemed to be inevitable 
that the moon could have had no agency in the affair. 
TRANSPLANTING TREES, 

An eminent horticulturist ascribes the loss of nine- 
tenths of the trees that perish by transplanting, to cav- 








ities that are left between the roots when the 
earth is carelessly shoveled in; and recommends 
that a pail-full of water be dashed round each tree 
after it is planted, in order to wash down the 
loose soil, and fill up every vacancy. For such 
trees as have been transplanted this spring, it is 
not too late even yet to perform the operation. 

I have just made an addition of some filty or 
sixty trees to my fruit garden. It was most con- 
venient to defer the watering for several days; 
and as the ground was sufficiently moist, no in- 
jury could arise from thedelay. ‘The first dash 
of about two quarts, sunk rapidly into the soil, 
indicating the looseness of its texture ; but every 
succeeding application soaked away slower and 
slower, till it showed, by standing on the surface, 
that every cavity was filled. When this was done, 
to prevent the ground from baking, we scattered 
over it a slight covering of mellow earth. 

THE SPRINGPORT PiPPIN. 

Fruit, middle size, oblong, and slightly ribbed. 
po small, closed, in a wrinkled depression. Sia , 
very short,in a deep narrow cavity. Shin, yellow,-- 
on the sunny side passing inte a blush, and sparsely 
dotted with brown. Flesh, yellowish white, subscid 
inclining to swect, firm but juicy, and excellent. A 
winter fruit. 

This varicty originated about three miles from this 
place, in the town of Springport, on the farm of ALra- 
ham Burlew, and is fast coming into favor. He ex- 
hibited some of the fruit last full at the Cattle Show 
in Auburn, and a discretionary premium was awarded 
by the Cayuga County Agricultural Society. I am 
propagating it in the nursery. 


PLANTING BEET SEED, 

Last season, owing to the severity of the drought, 
beet eeed failed to germinate in some ficlds; and some 
iarmers were entirely disappointed of a crop. As beets 
are believed to rot more in winter when planted early, 
it may be prudent to defer the business for a few 
weeks; and if the following directions are observed, 
there will be but little risk in obtaining a crop. : 

Let the ground be well manured, and thoroughly 
pulverized by repeated ploughings and harrowings, not 
forgetting that the deeper and finer the svil is made, the 
more water it will hold, and in many cases catch the 
whole of a summer skower. There may be at least two 
harrowings to one ploughing. If the ground be too 
dry to start the beet sced immediately, have the lines 
where the bects are to stand, marked off; and then 
with a hoe or other instrument draw a small trench 
about twoinches deep. Every thing being thus pre- 
pared, wait till a shower occurs, which in this climate, 
will rarcly be necessary to do for many days; and as 
soon asthe soil is soaked to the depth of an inch or 
more, scald the seed without delay, and then get them 
in with all possible expedition. In covering, be care- 
ful to apply only the wet ground near the surface; 
and if the seeds be covered an inch deep, they will be 
surrounded by wet soil at least to the depth of two 
inches, which will be suflicient with the scalding to 
give them a good start. 

Some persons may prefer soaking in warm water to 
scalding—every one to his fancy; but I have fre- 
quently succeeded well when I have applied two quarts 
of scalding water tothe seeds in one vessel, letting 
them soak there for several days. After the seeds are 
started in this way, however, they should only be plant- 
ed in moist earth; or in dry carth to Le made moist by 
an immediate watering. 





The Wheat Crop in Western New York never ap- 
peared more promising. We observe similar reports 
from the Western States and all parts of the country. 
Fruit trees in this vicinity are remarkably forward and 





promise great abundance if they escape May frosts. 
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AGRICU LTURAL MU SEU M 

It has been proposed to establish in Rochester an 
Agricultural Museu, which may presently grow into 
a Museum of Natural History. With this view the | 
subjoined memorial has been presented to the Lezisla- 


ture of the State, who have at their disposal specimens | 
formations, fossil remains, miner- | 


of all the geological 


als, and svils in the State, in the hope that they will | 
effectually aid this patriotic object by furnishing trom | 


their duplicates a complete suite; and likewise that they 


will add to these, botanical specimens, and likewise the | 


books, plates, and maps connected with the geology 
and topography of the State and published by their 
authority. 
property of Western New York; and it is hoped that | 


the Agricultural Societics of his district will further | other g 


the object. It would be difficult to point out a mode of 


This museum is to be considered as the | done by many farmers, 
sheaf and in the grain, and likewise specimens of the 
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on the back. The inside should be hollowed out ; and 
fon one side should be placed the leaf of the tree, its 
flower, and its fruit if capable ef preservation, and on 
the other side should be given a short written account 
of the tree, its botanical deseriptien, its location and its 
uses. 
; We have the strongest confilgnce that the Legisla- 
| ture will see the reasonableness of this request and the 
| value of the object, and heartily lend us their aid. At 
| the last annual meeting of the Monroe Agricultural 
| Society, one farmer, distinguished tor his good cultiva- 
tion, exhibited a great many ¢ 
iwheat. Itis hoped at the coming show this will be | 
presenting specimens in the | 
varicties of 


rains and grasses. The different 


| indian corn raised in the country would make an in- 


disposing of these collections, more advantayeous to | teresting and highly useful exhibition. 


the public a 


had in view in the establishment of these Geological | 


and Botanical Surveys, than by such a disposition of | 
Museums, | County Agricu!tural Society, appointed for this pur- 


them, and by the formation of three such 
one at Rochester for Western, 
cuse, or Utica tor Central, and one at New York city 
for Southern New York. 

We have no expectation of accomplishing any great | 
object at once, 
mence a good enterprise; and if the State will begin 
with the nest egg, there can be no doubt that the pub- 


oo, 
lic sentiment, thus encouraged, will cherish it. We 


‘annot have a question of the co-operation of the city, | 
ial that when the enterprise is fairly undertaken with fossil remains, rocks, earths, soils, &e., 


a resolution to be successful, they will promptly furnish | 
m1 accommodation for an object so honorable and | 
useful. 
To the 
would brinz lm.nense benefits 


Agricultural Community, the 
‘Lhat knowledge of 
minerals, soils and plants, can be obtained in a day 
from an actual inspection of the things themsclves, 
which could not be got from books alone in a year. So | 
and models. Nothing 
will do so much towards introducing amung us the 





too as it respects machinery 
best implements, and towards improving those which 
We already have in use, as an actual observation of the 
varictics, which have already been produced and used, 
and the improvements already made; and it is reason- 
able to think that the mechanics cf the country and 





the inventors of useful machines, will gladly ¢ 
the favorable which would be thus pre- 


sented, of bringiug them into public notice 


opportunity, 


The specimens of the various agricultural products, 
capable of preservation, must be of immense value to 
the farmers. In Lawson's eplebrated Agricultural | 
Museum of Edinburgh, founded by individual enter- | 
prise, they show more than eighty distinct 
Wheat, twenty varieties of barley, and thirty-six of eats, 
together with many varicties of rye, 


legwninous plants, such as beans and pease, al dried | 


niillet, m: 





specimens of many diferent grasses and other plants. 
Now it is easy to see what extraordinary benctits the | 
acriculturist would derive from seeing these v 
and being able to compare them with each other; or | 

| 


var ngaeh 


even fromamere collection of the weeds in the state, 
which are pernicious to cultivation. 1 
Very great advantages would be derived, likewise, 
fro:na collection of specimens of all the woods in the | 
state, and we shall take occasion in this case to refer } 
to a plan for presenting these varieties suggested by 
the philanthropist Vattemare, when he was in this 
country. This was, out of the wood of every tree in 
the state or country to forin a book, or rather procure a 
The bark should be 








specimen in the shape of a book 


Jeit in its natural state for the back of the book; the 


sides aud enis should be planed and polished to show 


e wood. ‘The book should be | 


tae grain and colorof th 
iaade te ope in two parts by means of small | 


hinges | 


and inore conducive to the particular ends | 


; ose 
one at Albany, Syra- it 

!was unanimously voted to commence 
fof Rochester in said cc unty, the poser cn nt of 


but it can never be too soon to com- | p 
j the property 


Raiteetinns | 
institution | capable of 


lany way muy serve to iljustrate 


;examp! 


‘eonius., and 


varicties of | : 


i pub! 
laying a sure 


lafter 
, serve to illustrate its ort olog y an‘ its natural histo- 


MEMORIAL. 


rislature of the State o 


f New York 
the Monroe 


To the Lew 


The subscribers, a cominittee of 


. respecifnlly represe nt— 
late meeting of the said society, it 
, at the city 


That, ata 


a Museum of Agriculture, Manufactures, and the 


and under the direction of said Soci- 
ety and such other Agricultural Societies in Wes- 
, tern New York as may see fit to join in the enter- 
| prise, Ke. for public purposes only. 

it is propos sed that such musenn should em- 
j brace specimens in Geology, including minerals, 
and espe- 


cially allsuch as belong to, 


ll. That it should embrace. as faras they are 
being preserved, specimens of all the 
Agricultural products of the St ite, including grains, 
fruits, vluctions, aud speci- 
fmens in Botany of every. kind, and whetever in 
the natural histe- 


, 
plants, vegetable | 


iry of the State. 

IT. That it should likew 
ss of agricultural 
hand buildings, 
wannfacturing purposes, 

IV. ‘hatil should likewise embrace samplesand 
stic and household manu- 
factures of every kind in the State. 

Your memorialists bel ‘lieve the it such an estab. 


lishment would prove in vest mensure ben- 


ise embrace models or 
inpleinents, machinery 
end likewise of these designed for 














specimens of the dom 















j of ial to the eitizes . > State, and as honora- 
ble as it would be u j; that it would greatly de 
velope the Agr! altar :} and manufacturing reseur- 

fees of the state, and in a manner to much 


thatit woul en ichen inventive 
utially the cause of general and 


useful knowle ige 
aid i fase 
useful improv ement. 

The means of your memorialists in this metter 
are extremely limited ; but in so useful an under- 
ahing, they look for the encouragement of the 
spiritel and patrictic ; and especially, as 
and substantial foundation for the 
enterprise, they respectrully solicit the Legislature 
to graut them, from the collections of the Geolegi- 
{cal Surveyors of the State, ar vit 
ferwise engaged by its authority in illust: 

natural history, wherever there ere duplicates, 
| (which duplicates are understood to be numerous) 
a specimen of every thing now in possession of the 
Government, or which the Government may here- 
derive from the same sources, Which may 











eting its 





ry, embracing also the beoks and maps and plates 
and illustrations published by the 


i the Legis!ature, 


In behalf of the Monroe County Agricultural 


Society. 
Henry Corman, FE. Darwin SmitH, 
Henry M. Warp, L. B. Lancwortuy, 


M. B. BaTEHAM. 
Rochester, Feb 1842. 
Nothing is said to be more effecinal in taking down 
ewellings, than a soft poultice of stewed white beans, 


(put on in a thin muelin bag, and renewed every Lour 


or iwe 


different varieties of | 


iseful Arts—to be located at Rochester, and to be 


and would contribute | 
to cchute, the agricultural and manulieturing | 
resourees of the State. 


those persons oth- | 


Authority of | 





Cc ATT LE SHOW AND FAIR 
Of the New-York State Agricultural Socicty, to be 


i 
| 
held at Albany, Sept. 28 and 29, 1842, 





List of Premiums for 1842 


ON CATTLE. 

I. BULLS--Of an y breed, 3 years old an over. 
For the best,.......+.. $20 | For the third best, .... gs 
For the second best .... i2 | For the fourth best, Diploma. 
1], BULLS—Of/ any breed, over teeo and under 

three years old, 
For the best,........ $ 330 ] For the third best,. $3 
For the second best,. ... 12 | Forthe fourth best, “Diploma 
} MI. BULLS—Of any breed, over one and under 
two years old. 
For the hest.. ..+... $12] For the third hest,..... $5 
Fur the second best,..... ¢ | Por the fourth best, Diploma, 
IV. BULL CALVES—-Of any breed. 
For the best,........ $10| For the second best,... 35 
For the third het, Diploma. 
V. COWS— Of any breed, 3 years old and upwards. 
For the Lest .. 2. sees 7 For the third best,.... 8s 
For the second best,.... For the fourth best, Diploma, 
iVI. HEIFERS—O/f any teal, over lico and under 
three years old. 
} 
| 
' 
} 








> 


i For the best,... . . cee fo | Por the third hest,..... #5 
For the second bes t, poosce | For the fourth hest, Dip luma, 
| Vil. HEIFERS--0Of ony breed, over onc and under 
| teco years old. 
| For the best,. ........#10] For the second best,.... 85 
For the third best, Diploma, 


Vill. HEIFER CALVES--Ofany breed. 
| 
| 


o 


For the best,.. . - +... #19] For the second best,.... &! 
For the third best, Diploma, 
IX. COWS—Cross between the nective and improved 
breeds. 

For the best... .. St2 | For thethird best... 2... 

For the second best,. ... 9 | For the fourth best, Diplema 

X. HEIFERS—Cross Letiveen the native and improc- 
ed breeds, beticecn neo and three years old, 

For the best,. ...eee0 S10] | Por the third best,..... $5 

For the second best,..... &} Por the fuurth best, Diplo me, 

XT. HEIFERS——Cress hetaoee native und improced 
breeds, over one and under tira yours old. 

| For the best,. ...-.-- $10] Forte second kest Lecce 26 

| For the third best, Diploma, 

} XH. COWS——Natire breeds. 

For the best,........- S16) For the third hest.-. 2... 85 
| For the seeond best,. - @} For the fourth best, Diploma, 
iXHI. HEIFERS—Nutire breeds, between neo and 
three years old. 
| For the best,......-. Si—Vor the second best,.... 85 
| For the third best, Diploma 
| XIV. HEIFERS—Notire breeds, letecen one and 

ico years old, 
For the best,........ £10] For the second best,... 35 
For the third best, Diplema, 











z¢ 

The greatest combination of those points or prop- 
erties which indicate miiking quali ties and an aptitude 
to take on flesh on the more valuable paris, together 
with general beauty of form, (s!ze in itself not being 
considered a criterion of excellence.) will be the con- 
siderations which will govern the viewing comunittee 
in awarding premiuiis in the above classes, 

XV. DAIRY COWS--O/ any breed. 
| Bor the best dairy cow, from which shall have been produc- 
ed, in thirty suceessive da s, the greatest quantity of but- 
ter-—quality es well as quantity considersd—which shall 
be exhibited atthe time £15—For the sevond best... sid 
For the third best, 25. 

No preminm will be awarded unless an accurate 
statement of the manner of feeding the cow, manage- 
j ment of the milk, and me thod of muking the butter, 
rr the time it was made, the breed of the cow if known, 
the time after calving; the cow as weil as the butter 
to be exhibited at the time, with certificates from th 
| person or persons who milked and managed the ercam, 
| and churned the butter. 











| 
WORKING OXEN—Ocer 4 yeurs old. 

| For the best pair,....- ¥ | For the third best,..... $3 
| For the second best,.... For the fourth beet, Diplon a, 


| STI E R S—3 years old, 
For the best pair,.... For the third hest,....... #5 
| For the second best,.... 12 For the fourth best, Diploma. 





Tn awarding thispremium, particular reference will 
| be had to the close matching, excellent traini Ng, and 
i docility of the animals, as well as their general guod 
appearance. — 
FAT CATTLE. 
For the best fat ox, cow or steer, $m. 
Forthe second bes’,... $12 | j for the thirdvest,.... $3 





FAT § SHEEP. 
For the best wether.,.. .e19 |) F or the second best, .... $5 
For the thir i best, Diploma. 


Applicants tor the preminne on fatcattle and sheep 
must furnish @ statement of the manner of feedirg tie 
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anima!, the kind, « quantity one cost of food, to enti- 
tle them to the premiums. 


TO BREEDERS 


To the menaer pa hest Bull, class i 





ON HORSES—Orer 4 years old. 
For the best Stallion,... @20 | Best breeding mare & colt@20 
For the second best,.... “12 F rthe second best,.... 12 
For the third best, 8, Forthe third best,..... 
For the fourth best, Diploma, | For the fourth best, Diploma. 
For the best pale of matched Horses, 815 
For the second best,... 310 | For the third best,.. corse GO 
Three years old Studs and Mares 
For the best Stud, .... + $10! For the t:est Mare,. 
For the second best,.... For the second best ... 
For the third best, Diploma | For the third best, Diploma. 
A variety of horses possessing size, strength, and 
endurance for field labor, combined with that action 
which qualifies for the carriage or saddle—in short 
the horse of ali worl:, is probably the most profitable 
class which our farmers can now engage in rearing, 
and to such, therefore, will the preference of the | 
Society be given. 


SWINE—Orer 10 months old. 

For the ! est Boar,. Ze =| For the best breeding sow 10 
For the second best,.... For the second best,.... 
For the third best, For the third best,. 5 
For the fourth best, Diploma, | For the fourth best, ‘Diploma. 

In awarding premiums on hogs, reference will not 
be had exclusively to size or to present condition, but 
to that form and that proportion of bone and offal to 
more valuable parts, which promises the greatest val- 
ue from the least amount of feed. 


SHEEP--I. Lona Woop. 
For the best Buck,.... $10| For best pen of 3 Ewes, $10 
For the second best,. lor the second best, . - 
For the third best,.....- For the third best,. 
For the fourth best, Dipivme. For the fourth best, Diploma. 
II. Mippre Weorep. 

For the best Buck,.... 310 | For best pen of 3 Rwes, at | 
For the second aes eee For the second hest,... +. 
For the third best,.... For the third best . 

For the fourth best, ‘gi? For the fourth best, Diploma. 


If. Fuse Woorep. 


see S 


. 2s G10 


v 


soos 3 ee 











For the best Buck,..... $10 For best pen 0°3 Ewes. $10 
For ihe second best,. ... For the second hest,..... & 
For the third best....... For the third best, » BF 





For the fourth best, Di Veg | For the fourth best, ” Di ipluma. 
The term ‘‘ long wooled”’ isdesigned to include the 
Leicesters, Lincolns, Cotswol Is, and all the English 
varieties of sheep which furnish the quality of Ww ool 
, suitable for combing—the ‘*middie wooled,’’ the 
South Down, Norfolk, Dorset, Cheviot, native, &e. 
~-the fine wooled,”’ the Spenish and Saxon varie- 
ties of the Merino and some of their crosses. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS. 
For the hest Plow,. . $350 | 2 st Threshing Machine, 7 
For the second hest,.. td | | For second best,.... 
For the third best... 16 For the third hest, Dipiome 


For the fourth best, Diploma. | For the best Horse Rake... & 
For the best Harrow,.... 8 For the second best,..... 5 
For the second best,. ... For —— best, Diploma 
Forthe third best, Diploma. Best Fawmning Mill,...... 3 


reed ! For the second best,. “es 


For the best Cultivator, 5 
For the third best Di ploma, 


For the second best,. . 


For the third best, Diploma. For the best Straw Cutter,. 8 
For the best Drill Barrow,. For the second best,. 

For the secon ‘| best... . . For the third best, Diploma. 
For the third best, Bihan Best improved Or Yoke,... 5 





| For the second best, Diploma, 


ON SILK. 
Best haif bushe! Cocoons, $15 For the third best, €5 
For the second best,..... 10 forthe fourth best, Diploma 
For the third hest,...... 5{ Best speciinen Manf’ dsilk 15 
For the fourth best, Diploma, | tor the second best,. ... 10 
Best pound of Reeled Silk, 15 | § or the third best,. 
For the second best,..... 10 | For the fourth best, Diploma 


serene 5 





SILK REEL. 
For the besty..0+ee+++ $10 | For thesecond best, Piploma 


BUTTER AND CHEESE. 


For the best sample of For the hest sample of 
Butter, not 'ess than > #20 Cheese, not lessthan > 220 
£0 pounds, 1060 pounds, «. e+e. 


The second best,. .....- 12 | The second best,....... 12 
The third best,. &| The third best,...-.... & 
The fourth best,....---. 5| The fourth best,.....-++ 5 
Tis fifth best, Diploma, | The fifth best, Diploma 

The butter offered for premiums may be presented 
in butter tubs, jars or firkins. 

The claimant for premiums on butter, must state in 
writing the time when it was made; the number of 
cowe Kept on his farm; his mode of keeping ; the 
treatment of the cream and milk before churning ; 
the mode of churning, winterand summer ; the meth- 
od of freeing the butter from the milk : the quantity 
and kind of galt used; whether saltpetre or any other 





| The best specimen,.. 
| The second t» st,. 








substances sets hens employed ; the hes time for 
churning and keeping butter in hot weather; and the 
best mode of preserving it in and through the summer 
and winter, and in what veesels. 

Those who present cheese for the premiums offer- 
ed, must state in writing the time when it was made ; 
the number of cows kept; whether the cheese is 
made from one, two or more milkings ; whetber any 
addition is made of cream ; the quantity and kind of | 
enlt used ; the quantity of rennet used and the mode 
of preparing it; the mode of pressure and the treat- 
ment of the cheese afterwards. 


FIELD , CROPS. 
Bestcrop of Wheat, not} S15 | Besterop Indian Corn 
less than one uere,.. not ess than one acre 


bers, 


The second best,....... 10 z he second best,. . 2 ese. 10 
The third best,......+. S| Ferthe third best,...... 5 
The fourt best, Diploma, The fourth best. Diploma. 





For the best crop of Barley, not less than one acre, #10 
The second b st.......- €5| The third best, Diploma 
For the best crop of Rye, not less one nere, #10. 

The second best,. . . ...- $5 | The third best, Diploma. 
For the heste rop of Ome. notless than one acre,#10 
The second best,...... $5 | The third best, Diploma 
For the best crop of Potatocs for the table, not Jess than one 
ae oe, i0 dolls. 

The second best,.. . . ... 5 | The third best, Diploma. 
For the best crop of Potatoes, quantity considered, not less 
than one acre, 10 dolls. 


The second best,...... $5 | The third best, Diploma, 
* or the best crop of Beets, not less than «ne acre, 10 dolls 
The second best,....... #5] The third best, Diploma. 


Forthe best crop of Ruta Baga, not less than one acre, #10, 
The second best, ...... $5] The third best, Diploma. 
The best crop of Carroiz,nctless than one acre, $10, 
The second best... . $5 | The third best, Diploma 
The best erop of Peas, not less than one acre, $10, 
The second best, ......¢5. | The third lest. Diploma. 


Those who present claims to premiums for farm 
crops must state in writing the following particulars : 


The condition of the soil at the commencement of cul- | 


tivation for the crop; the previous cullivation, pro- 
duct and manure used upon it; the quantity and kind 
of manure the present senson ; the quantity and eort 
of seed used; the time and manner of sowing, clean- 
ing, and harvesting the crop; the amount of the crop 


5c letermined by actual messurement; and the expense | 
| of cultivation. 


with two other persons who assisted in measuring, 
shall certify under oath as to the quantity produced 


from the piece of Jand mentioned in the certificate of | 


the surveyor _ 
MAPLE SUGAR--50 Ibs, 

- G15] ~~ third best,. 2.0. 
wv Iie fourth best, 
Appliennts tor the premiume on maple sugar will be 


required to furnish a statement of the manner of mak- | 


ing and clarifying the sugar. 


DISCRETIONARY PREMIUMS 


will be awerded for such implements and products, 


not enumerated above, es shall be deemed wortby of | 


notice and encouragement. 
HORTICULTURAL PRODUCTS, &c. 
The list ot premiums on horticultural and house- 
hold products will be published next month. 


PREMIUMS FOR ESSAYS. 
[. The best popular treatise on Agriculiural Chemistry BiC0 
Il. ‘dhe best essay on the Rotation of Crops, best suited 
to the soils of this state,. . 
III. The best essay on the Gen eral Maningenie nt ‘ot "the 
Farm,..+. + 
IV. The best essay on ‘the jure oduction of New A: sricu il 
tural! Proaucts,. . 
V. The best essay on the Managem entand A pplic ation 
of Manures,. 


TO AR’ TISTS. 
1. To the painter of the best specimens of Origina! Portraits 
of Domestie Anima s—4 Gold Medal. 
II. To the engraver of the hest specimens of Portraits of Do- 
mestic Animals on wood—4 Gold Medal. 


PUBLIC SALE OF STOCK. 

On Friday, Sept. 30, there will be a public sale of 
stock ; gentlemen wishing to dispose of their stock 
are requested to enter them with the Recoruing See 
retary previousto the 15th Sept., that the cat. logues 
may be prepared in season. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Applicants for premiums are requested to pay par- 
ticular attention to the notes attached to the premiums 
on Dairy Cows, Fat Cattle and Fat Sheep, Butter and 
Cheese, Field Crops, Maple Sugar, and to the follow- 
ing regulations. 

‘All persons who inten’? to exhibit enttle, horses. 
sheep or swine, should give notice to Lurker TucK- 
er, Recording Secretary, Albany, previous to the 
15th September, in order that the necessary accom- 


‘ 
were ce eeseccevcccccccccs W 





The land shall be measured by some | 
aworn surveyor, and the claimant of the premium, | 


20 | 


| modations may be mode for them ; and all animals 
must be on the ground by 9 o'clock of the 28th. 

All persons intending to compete for tbe premiums 
on plows, must send their plows to the Recording 
Secretary, Albany, previous to the Ist of Angust 
next, that the committee may have opportunity to test 

| them thoroughly, and at such times and places as 
| they may think best, and be prepared to report at the 

“air. 
| All other agricultural implements must be sent as 
| above. on or before the 26:h of September, that the 

committee may have an opportunity to test them the 
day before the exhibition. 

The statements required from those who compete 
for field crops, must be sent to the Recording Secre- 

| tary, Albany, previous to the Ist of January, 1843, 
and the premiums will be awarded at the annual meet- 
ing of the Society, on the third Wednesday in Jan- 
uory. 

Itia very desirable that all those who intend to 
compete for the premiums on buvter and cheere, mas 
ple sugar, cocoons, silk, &c., should have their epeci- 
mens in Albany early on the morning of Sept. 27, 
that they may be deposited in their appropriate places, 
and the rooms suitably arranged on the day previous to 
the Fair. 

All premiums will be paid in cash or plate at the 
option of the winners. 

The premiums for essays, to ertiets, and for agri- 
| cultural implements, will be open to the United States ; 
| but all others will be confined to residents of thie state, 
who are members of the Society, or who may become 
so by the payment of one dollar on entering their ar- 
ticles, 

Competitors for the premiums on essaye must for- 
ward their manuscripts to the Recording Secretary, 
Albany, previous to the first of June, 1842, free of 
postage. 








A Doubter. 

The philosophic Tucker divides mankind into two 
great familics, the Knowalls and the Searches. Our 
| correspondent S. W. places our friend David Thomas 
among the latter, a very respectable connexion indeed, 
but nota numerous one. We suspect that some of 
the same blood runs in hisown veins. Tbe Knowalla 
in this world have a remarkable comforiable time of 
it; but the Searches, a meddlesome set of dogs, are 


ae ae — -ing diffic peop! . 
Diploma, | always making difficulty for other people and never 


satisfied themselves, O! for a pope and an infallible 
church—in agriculture we mean—certainly we would 
| not say any thing about a Babylonish lady, whose 
character and pretensions bave been among the eaints 
| so longa matter of discussion. But if we only had 
an infallible agricultural head, every thing would be 
| quiet and comforiable; this terrible inkshed would 
cease ; and our quills, instead of being worn to the 
| stump in inditing many a goose’s Iucubrations, might 
| repore quictly in the wings of those branches 
| of the family to whom they originally belonged. 
| 

' 


‘‘D’Alembert said that the first qualification for a 
Piilosopher was the faculty of doubting. As mar- 
| velousness induces us to embrace every absurd im- 
} probable theory, so does the faculty to doubt enable 
| we to scan every theory, both by the tests of scientific 
| proof and the sober lessons of practical experiment, 
David ‘Thomas is clearly one of the number of those 
| individuals in whose mind this cardinal qualification 
of the philosopher is most fully developed. In some 
of his communications on botany, he has sometimes 
noticed the small biunders and marvelous conceite of 
certain connoisseur writers, with a spice of humor and 
pleasantry suited to the nature of the offence ; but in 
this address, given in this month’s Farmer, which re- 
lates to the all important theory of the nature and 
action of manures, he has taken up the theory of 
Professor Liebig, in relation to the mysterious action 
of plaster on vegetation, and shown most conclusive- 
ly from his own experience, and the general cxperi- 
ence of our whole rural population, that the theory of 
the learned professor is at least shaken by long estab- 
lished and often repeated experiments. 8s. V 





It is a curiosity to find a man who places too low 
an estimate on his own abilities. 
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Sugar from Indian Corn and Stearine from 


Lard. 
We have received from the Commissioner of Patents. 
always on the alert to collect and diffuse useful infor 
mation, an Essay on the manufacturing of Sugar from 
the corn stalk by William Webb of Wilmington, Del. 
aware; anda communication on the subject of Oi! 
aud Stearine from Lard—in a pamphlet published by 
the National Agricultural Society. They are highly 
interesting and valuable. We shall select only those 
parts which are directly practical ; omi!ting such as 
may be considered too scientific for genern] readers. 
The prospects which they hold out, especially in re- 
spect to the product of sugar from’maize, ore very 
highly encouraging. ‘The first step only in the pro- 
cess is as yet taken; and especially it remains to be 
seen what are to be the expenses of the process, Ii 
is confidently stated that eight hundred or a thousand 
pounds of sugar may be produced upon an acre of corn, 
pianied es Mr. Webb directe. We shall be ready to 
belicve it when it isdone; in the mean time we de- 
sign not the slightest impeachment of Mr Webb's in- 
tegrity and intelligence, and entertain no distrust or 
doubt, which should intertere with the immediate and 
faithful trial of the experiment. Heaven grant that 
these expectations may be realized on the ecore cf hu- 
manity if for no other reason, if human comfort is 
taxed and human life used up so cruelly and so prodi- 
gully, as it is in this pamphlet represented tobe in the 
manufacture of sugar from the cane. 


‘fT have flt considerable interest in the plan for 
extending the cultivation of sugar in temperate eli- 
mates, and have made many experiments: first, upon 
the Beet, and recently upon Maize, or Indian corn, 
in the hope of discovering some mode by which the 
des:red end might be attained. The results from the 
latter plant have been extremely encouraging. ‘The 
manufacture of sugar from it, compared with that 
from Bect, offers many advantages. It is more gsim- 
ple, and less liable to taiiure. The machinery is less 
expensive, and the amount of fuel reqnired is less by 
one-half. he quantity of sugar produced on a given 
epace of ground is greater, besides being of bette: 


! wards, ) isaseason of gladness and festivity to man 





dence having been discovered why it should not sue- 
seed as well, if not better, on al.rge scale, than it 
aas done onasmallone. In the first place, it has 
been satistactorily proved, that sugar of excellent qual- 
ity, suitable for common use without refining, may be 
made from the stalk of Maize. 2d. That the juice of 
this plant when cultivated in a certain manner, con- 
tains saccharine matter remarkably free from foreign 
substances. 3rd. The quantity of this juice, (even 
supposing we bad no other evidence about it) is suffi- 
ciently demonstrated by the greatamount of nutritive 
grain which it produces in the natural couree of veg- 
elation. 

** 1: is needless to expatiate on the vast advantages 
which would result from the introduction of this man 
ufacture imto ous country. 

** Grain is produced iu the West, in such overflow- 
ing abundance, that the markets become ghutted, and 
inducements are offered toemploy the surplus produce 
in distillation. This business is now becoming dis. 
reputable. The happy conviction is spreading rapid- 
y, that the use of aicolol asa beverage, instead of 
conducing to bealth and strength, is the surest means 
of destroying both. Some other production, there- 
iore, will be required, in which the powers of our soil 
may be profitably employed. 
be found in the business now proposed. Instead of 
distilleries, converting food into poison, we may have 
sugar houses, manufacturing at our doors an article in 
universal demand, not merely useful, but necessary ; 
turnishing as it does one of the most simple, natural, 
and nutritious varieties of human sustenance, found in 
the whole range of vegetable production. It is said 
that the general use of sugar in Europe, bas bad the 
effect to extinguish the scurvy, and many other dis- 
eases formerly epidemical. 

Tne time of tne crop in the sngar island, (says Ed- 








and beast. ‘The meagre and aickly among the ne- 
groes exhibit a surprising alteration in aiew weeks 
after ihe mill is set in action. But though the use ot 
sugar is attended with all these agreeable effects, there 
is no agricultural production furnished at so great a } 
sacrifice of human life. The reasons of this mortality 
may be found in the climate, ond the peculiar situa- 


This, it is hoped, will | 


, she inost sugar is obtained from the Jand in this way,"? 
As far as my experience bes gone, the same thing ig 
rue of corn. ‘I bis point must therefore be attended 
to, and the deficiencies, if any occur, made up by 
tunely replanting. 

‘The next operation is taking off the ears. Many 
stalks will not produce any, but wherever they appear, 
they must beremoved. Jt is not best to underakg 
this work too early; as when the ecrs first appear, 
they are tender, and cannot be taken off without 
breaking, which increases the trouble. Any time be. 
fore the formation of grain upon them, will be soon 
enough, 

** Nothing farther is necessary to be done until the 
crop is ready to cut for grinding. In our latitude, the 
cutting may commence, with the earlier varieties, 
about the middle of Angust. The later kinds will be 
ripe in September, and continue in geason until cug 
off by frost. The stalks should be topped and bladed 
while standing in the ficld. They are then cut, tied 
in bunales, and taken to the mill. The tops and 
blades, when properly cured, make excellent fodder, 
rather better itis believed, than any hitherto used; 
'and the residuum, after passing the rollers, may easily 
| be dried and used in the same way ; another advan. 
tage over the canc, which, alter the juice is expressed, 
is usuaily burned. 


; : ; 

{ground as possible; experience having proved that 
i 

| 
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tions in which cane is cultivated. How much then 
will be taken off the load of human suffering, if this j 
article can be produced in more temperate and health- | 
tulregions ! ‘The wide praries, and fertile alluvial | 
valleys of the West offer an ample field, rich with all | 





quality. 

“The raw juice of Maize, when eultivated for su- | 
grr, marks 10° on the saccharometer while the aver- | 
age of cane juice (ns Fam informed) is not higher | 
than 8”, and beet juice not over 3°. From 9} cts. | 
(dry measnre) of the former, | have obtained 4 pounds 
6 ounces of syrup, ecncentrated to the peint enitable | 
for crystalization, The proportion of eryastalizable | 
sugar appears to be larger than is obinined trom cane 
juice in Louisiana, This ig accounted for by the fact. j 
that our climate ripens corn perfectly, while it but | 
rarely if ever happens thatcane is fully matured. In | 
some cases the syrup has crystalized so completely, | 
that less than one eixth part of molasses remnined. 
Thie, however, only happened after it had stood from | 
one totwo months, There is reason to believe that 
if the plant were fully ripe, and the process cf mann 


facture perfectly performed, that the syrup might be | 


entirely crystalized without forming any molasses 
This perfection in the manufacture cannot however be 
attnined with the ordinary apparatus. Without any 
other means for pressing ont the juice than a sinall 
hand-mill, itis impossible to say how great a quantity 
of sugar muy be produced onan acre. The experi- 
ments have been directed more to ascertain the eaccha- 
rine quality of the curn stalk, than the amount a giv- 
en quantity of ground will produce ; but the caleula- 
tions made from tials on a smal! aecale, leave no room 
© doubt that the quantity of sugar will be from 800 to 
1,000 pounds. 

* Another mode of cultivation, to be employed ir 
combination with the one first proposed, consists sim- 
ply in raising a greater number of p'ants on the same 
space of ground. By this plan. all the untavorable 
resulisabove mentioned were obviated ; a much lar 
ger quantity of sugar was produced, and of better 
quality. 

*¢ The juice produced by this mode of cultivation is 
remarkably pure and agreeable to the taste. Samples 
of the sugar yielded by it are now in the Patent Of 
fice, with a small hand-mill by which the stalks were 
er: shed. 

‘On the whole, there appears ample encourage- 
ment tor perseverance ; every step in the investiga- 
tion bas increased the probabilities of eucceas—no ev- 


understood, that no direct.ons on this point are neces- 
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The mills should be made on the eame general prin 


| 
! . ° : . 
the elements of success. | ciple eniployed in constructing those intended tor 
** It may be doubted whether a tropical country can | grinding eane. An imporiant difference, however, 
ever furnish 2 great amountof exports, except through | Will be found both in the orginal cost, and in the ex- 


the means of compulsory labor. It appears then, | 
highly probable, that if the inhabitants of temperate | 
countries wish to continue the use of sugar, t.ey must | 
find geome menns to produce it for themselves. The 
Beet appears to succeed well in Europe, end the man- 
ufacture from it is extending rapidly; but there is no 
hazard in making the assertion that Indian corn is far 
better adapted to our purpese. 

“The following mode of cultivating the plant, and 
making the suger, is the best that can now be of- 
tered, 

* The kind of coil best adapted to corn is so well 


sary, except that it should be rich, the richer the bet- 

}ter; if not naturally fertile, manure must be applied 
either ploughed in or syread upon the surface, or used 
both weys, according to the ability of the owner. 
Nothing can form a better preparation for the crop, 
than a clover sod well turned under, and harrowed 
tine immediately before planting. 

** Select for sced the Inrgest and best ears of any 
variety of corn not disposed to throw up euckers, or 
spread cut in branches; that kind most productive in 
the neighborhood, will be generally the one beat adapt- 
ed to the purpose. The planting should be done with 
a drilling machine. One man with a pair of horses, 
and an inst ument of this kind, will plant and cover, 
inthe most perfect manner, from ten to twelve acres 
in aday. The rows (if practicable, let them run 
north and south two and a half feet apart, and the 
seed dropped sufficiently thick in the row to insure a 
plant every two or three inches. 

** A large barrow made with teeth arranged so as 
not to injure the corn, may be used to advantage soon 
after itisup. The after culture is performed with a 
cultivator, and here will be perceived one of the great 
advantages of drilling ; the plante all growing in lines, 
perfectly regular and straight with each other, the 
horee-hoe stirs the earth and cuts up the weeds close | y 
every one, so that no hand-hoeing will be required in 
any part of the cultivation, 

“*It isa part of the system of cane planting in 


pense of working them. Judging from the compar- 
ative hardaess of cane and corn stalk, it is believed 
that one-tourth part ot the strength necessary in the 
construction of a cane mill, will be amply sufficient 
for corn; and jess than one-fourth part of the power 
will move it with the same velocity. It may be made 


| with three upright wooden rollere, from twenty to fore 


ty inches in jength, turned so as to run true, and fit- 
ted into a strong trame work, consisting of two hori- 
zontal picces sustaied by uprights. These pieces are 
mortived to admit wedges on each side the p:vots of 
the two outside rollers, by which their distances from 
tbe middle one may be regulated. The power is ap 
pl edto the middle rolier, and the others are moved 
from it by means of cogs. In grinding. the stalks 
pass through on the right side of the middle cylinder, 
and come in contact with a piece of frame work cal- 
led the dumb returner, which directs them back wards 
so that they pass through the rollers again on the op- 
posite side ofthe middie one. (Scecut.) The mod- 
ern improved machine is made entirely of iron; three 
horizontal rollers srranged ina triangular form, one 
nbove and two beiow, the cane or stalk passes dircct- 
ly through, receiving two pressures before it escapes, 
The lower cylinders are contained in a smal! cistern 
which receives the juice. The lauer machine is the 
most complete, the former the least expensive. These 
mills may be moved by cattle. but tor large operations, 
steam or water power is preferable. When the verti- 
cal cylinders are turned by cattle, the axis of the mid- 
die once bas lung levers fixed acrves it, extending from 
ten to fifteen feet from the centre. To render the 
arms firm, the axis of this roller is carried up to a con- 
siderable height, and ob ique braces of wood by which 
the oxen or horses draw, a:e extended from the top of 
the vertical axis, tothe extremities of each of the 
arms. When horizontal cylinders are propelled by 
animal power, the upper roller is turned by cogs at 
one end, which are cangbt by cogs ona vertica shaft 
It is said that in the West Indies, the purest cane 
juice will ferment in twenty minutes after it enters 
the receiver. Corn juice bas been kept for one hour 








Louisiana, to raise as fulla stand of cane upon the 


before boiling, without any apparent ipjury resulting } 
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bat 0 much deloy is not d.@ cable, as it may be at 
tended with bad effects. 

**Tbe process which bas been employed in the 
manufacture of Maize sugar, isas fuliows: The juice, 
afier coming from the mill, stood for a short time to 
deposite some of its coarser impurities; it was then 
poured off, and passed through a flannel strainer, in 
order to get rid of such matiers as could be separated 
in this way. Lime water, called milk of lime, was 
then added in the proportion of one or two table 
spoon’s full to the gallon. It is said by sugar manu- 
facturers, that knowledge on this point can only be 
acquired by experience ; but I have never failed in 
making sugar frem employing too much or too little 
of the lime. A certain portion of thia substance, 
however, is undoubtedly necessary, and moreor less 
than this will be injurious: but no precise directions 
can be given about it. The juice was then placed 
over the tire, and brought nearly to the boiling point. 
when it was carefuliy skimmed, taking care to com 
plete this operation before ebullition commenced. It 
was then boiled down rapidly, removing the scum as 
jtrose The jmce was examined from time to time, 
and if there wasan a;pearance of feculent particles 
which would not rise to the surface, it wos again pas- 
sed through a flannel strainer. In judging when the 
syrup was sufficrently boiled, a portion was taken he- 
tween the thumb and finger, and if when moderntely 
cool, a tiread half an inch long could be drawn, it was 
considered to be done, and was poured into broad shal 
low vesse's to crystallize. In some cases crystallizn- 
tion conimenced in twelve hours; in others, not till 
after several days: ondin nocase was this process co 
far completed ns to allow the sugar to be drained in 
less than three weeks from the time of boiling. The 
reason wiiy so great a length of time was required, | 
have not yet been able to discover. There is no doubt 
but that an improved process of manufacture will 
cause it to granulate as quickly as any other. 

« Enough bas been snid to eanble any one £0 dispos- 
ed to manufacture sugar from Maize, either on a large 
orasmall scale. <Asto the profits of the business, | 
ehall make no positive assertions ; experience on the 
subject is yet too limited to warrant them ; and as all! 
the facta in relation to itare now befcre the public, 
every one interest-d can draw his own conclusions. 


It is said by those acquainted with the cultivation of 


the cane, that that business camnot be carried on pro 
fitably on less than one bundred acres in crop, and 
that attempts on a small scale will be certain to fail 
witha zreat loss of time and labor. Flow far this 
may be applied to corn, remains to be seen. 
» Some comparison between the cultivation of cane 
and that of corn may perhaps be interesting. 
‘The cane lands in Louisiana are redeemed to 
agriculture, by strong embanknients along the river, 
and by numerous ditches, which extend back into the 


swamp to a considerable distance beyond the line of 


cultivation. The ground is still further divided by 
emalier ditches into lots of from one to two acres in 
extent. It is exiremely rich and productive ; but the 
expense of draining, and keeping up the embank- 
ments, must be very considerable; this forms the 
first difference to be noted in the culture of the two 
plants under consideration, 

** The best senson for panting cane in Louisiana. 
is in the fall, which is also the time of harvest, when 
labor is most valuaole, and the greatest exertions are 
required to secure the crop before it is destroyed by 
frost. But the most striking ditlere: ce will be found 
in the cost of seed, and in the lnbor of planting. 


nished from the tops of the plant, when cut fer grind- 
ng, but are principally rattoons. Of the latter, it re- 
quires the produce uf one avre to plant three. 
grain from one acre of corn will be eufficient for plant- 
ing forty acres. Therclore, the difference in expense 
for secd, will be asone to thirteen. 

“In planting cane, furrows are made_ with the 
plough from two and a half to three feet apart; in 
these the layers are placed ina double row, and the 
earth drawn over them with hoesto the depth of three 
or four inches. In the spring, before the plants ore 
up, this covering is partly scraped off, so as to leave 
them buried trom one to two inches. 

**From this account. itis evident, that no more 
manual labor will be required to drill fifty acree in 
corn, than to plant one acre in cane. The labor of 
cultivating the latter plant during its growth, is also 
greater: but this may be balanced by the extra work 
required to take off the embryv ears from the corn. 
When cultivated in the mode recommended, the stalk 
of corn is soft, remarkably heavy, and full of juice 
from bottom to top. The amount of power required 


for grinding them mua! be much !eesihan is necessary | 


The | 
cane is propagated by layers; these are partly fur- | 


The | 


for cane—or, what is the enme thing, an equal power 
will do it with grenter rapidity. The avernge yield of 
cane in Louisiana, is one thousand pounds of sugar, 
and forty-five gallons of molasses per acre. 

‘* From the above comparative statement, it would 
appear that one half this amount of crop from corn 
would be equally, if not more profizable. 

I will only add in conclusion, that whether or not 
sugar fromthe corn-stalk may soon become an article 
of profitable export—its manufacture in the simplest 
form will ennble every family to supply themselves 
with this article for common nee, now become so much 
a necessary of life, and thus save a considerable bill of 
expense yearly paid for foreign sugars. 








(Translated at the Patent Office, “and highly con. 
firmatory of Mr. Webb’s Essay. 


H. L. ELLSWORTH.) 
Extract from Annales de la Societe Polytechnique 
Pratiqne, No. 22, for October, 339 

Scoar or Corys.— There is no plant of greater 
general interest or utility than Indian corn. It can 
serve, under a great variety of different forma, for 
nourishment of man and the domestic animals, and 
above all, the application of industrious science. 

in reference to its eaccharine qualities, Maize bas 
net been sufficiently appreciated. Travellers report, 
that under the tropics the stalk of this plant is so very 
eaccharine that the Indians suck it as in other places 
they do the sugar cane. 

M. Pallas, who has made a grent many researches 
on this application of Maize, has arrived a: a remark- 
able result—he has found by many experiments both 
in France, and more recently in Africa, that this veg- 
etable, by a simple modification applied to its culture, 
is able to furnish amuch more considerable quantity 
of sugar, thon by the ordinary method. 

This method consists in detaching from the plant, 
immediately after the fecundation of the ovaries (nfter 
the plant has tasselled) the young ear, and to leave it 
to develop itself thus deprived of its fruit Arrived 
at maturity, the stalk of the Indian corn contains 
erystaiizable sngarin quantity very often double that 
obtnined when the plant is left to mature with the 
grain. In fact, by the ordinary mode of culture, the 
grain is nourished at the expense of the sugar in the 
| sinlk, ng it absorbs a great quantity of this immediate 
principle, which, by the process of nutrition, is con- 
j verted intostarch. Onthe other band, if the young 
| 
| 





ears are immediately destroyed, the sugar intended to 
nourish them remains in them where it accumulates, 
and the Maize plant is thus converted into a true su 
gar cane, wh.le the fibrous part can be manufactured 
into paper. 

The quantity of sugar is so very grent in the etalk 
of the Maize deprived of the ear, that the pith of this 
vegetable retains a sensible flavor of sngar even after 
it has been dried, as is easily proved by examining the 
; Specimens deposited by M. Pallas in the Bureau of the 
| Academy of Sciences. These results are se impor- 
| tant as to merit experiments on a grander scale, which 
| may obtain thus for France a source of new industry 
in the manulacture of sugar. 


equal to wax, as it would not be generally intelligible 
and is adapted to the manufacture upon rather a larger 
scale than could be used in families, as the patentee 
advises that ** To operate with advantage, the veseel 
in which the boiling is effected should be of consider- 
able capacity, holding say from ten to a hundred bar- 
| rels’’—or about as large as a common log cabin 

have noreason to doubt the success of the process, 








Carrots. 

Theee are one of the most important crops a farmer 
can cultivate, whether for his dairy, young stock, 
sheep or swine, or whether they are considered asa 
crop which yields rich remuneration for his labor, or 
as one leaving his land in a healthful and active state 
when taken cif. They succeed as weil, and perhaps 
better, when sown esnecessively on the same soil for 
many years. The ground for them should be deeply 
and thorougbly pulverized, and then they will send 
| their long roots to a depth which the spade bas not 
penetrated, thus to some extent, imitating the work of 
the subsoil plough by breaking the hard soil beneath 

them. 
' Carrots for stock shou!d be sown early, before ihe 








We give no extracts on the subject of obtaining | 
Stenrine from Lard for the purpose of mak'ng candles | 


We | 


| 








spring and summer droughts, which are very injurious 
tothem, comeon. The best manure we know of for 
them, is that recommended in No 2, preesent vol. of 
N. G. Farmer, for gardens. If this is not conve- 
nient, mould from the woods answers a very good 
purpose. They must be thinned and kept very clean, 
which in fields may be done with a corn harrow or 
cultivator. Ww. B. 
Mount Osceola, April, 1842. 


Mulberry Trees and Silk Culture. 

An old friend of ours, Geo. Dickingon of Deer- 
field, Mass., desires us to say that he bas 100,000 of 
mulberry trees, of the Canton, Multicaulis, Moretti, 
and several hardy varieties, which be would be glad 
to dispose of on the most reasonable terms. The pub- 
lic mind must presently be aroused to the importance 
of silk raising and this most invaluable article of cul- 
ture. The apathy and incredulity of the public in re- 
gard to itis deplorable. They seem now like a tired 
and foundered horse, whom you can neither by conx- 
ing or driving even get into atrot. What may be 
accomplished undera new rider and since the Com- 
missioner of Pa‘ents* has mounied tie silk horee, 
with bright spure and a new whip, we shal! sce. Wa 
only ada that whoever deala with Mr. Dickinson, 
may, we are entistied, rely enurety upon bis honor. 








The Le Roy Female seminary. 

Mr. Epiror—In some of the early numbers of 
the New Genesee Farmer, a correspondentattempt- 
ed to show that Female Seminaries of the present 
day are unsuitable places for farmers’ daughters, 
and that a modern liberal education is calculated 
to make themdissatisfied with their country kcmes 
and rural life; and in your intercourse with the 
agricultural community, I doubt net thet you find 
the same opinions quite prevalent, especially among 
these who, being destitute of a good educaticn 
themselves, are ignorant of its true value and in- 
fluence, and know nothiug ef these instituticns 
against which they disclaim. 

It is not my present intention to expose the fal- 
lacy and injurious tendency of such sentiments, 
but merely to express a regret that all who cher- 
ish them could not have the privilege which I en- 
joyed last week, of witnessing the examination 
at the Le Roy Female Seminary, under the man- 
agement of Miss Emily E. Ingham, Principal. The 
catalogue of pupils for the past year shows the 
number to have been 232. The winter term clos- 
ed on the 15th of April, with four days public ex- 
amination. Each class in the school was exam- 
ined separately and thoroughly in the various 
branches of study, and each pupil, excepting the 
junior class, read a composition of her own pro- 
duction. The proficiency and depth of research 
manifestel by the pupils in their examinations, 
and the knowledge, talent and sentiment displayed 
in their compositions, reflecte] the highest credit 
on the teachers, and gave conclusive evidence that 
they had been eminently successful in their avowed 
aim, “to make thorough scholars, inlependent 
thinkers and reasoners, and useful members of 
society.” 

Many of the pupils are farmers’ daughters, and 
if their parents were asked whether they think 
the instruction imparted at this institvtion is ‘cal. 
culated to make them diseontented and unhappy,” 
I have no doubt their reply would be in sub- 
stance like the expression I heard :nade by a wor- 
thy farmer from Livingston, who had come to wit- 
ness the examination and take home two lovely 
daughters,in parting with the principal and teachers 
his last words were, ‘‘ my only regret is, that I 
have not more daughters to send you.” 

The next term of this Seminary commences on 
the first Wednesday of May. B. 





*See his Report in our last Bum'e . 
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¥ LOW ERS. 
The following is a pretty boquet received from fair hands, 
which, we hope, wilicull others for our use, even sweeter 
and more fair. 
For the New Genesee Fermer, 
The following lines were suggested by the perusal of an 
article on Fi. riculture in a late number of the New Gene- 
sec Farmer. 
I love the flowers, the fair young flowers, 
Where’er their dwelling le; 
Though springing «nthe mountain side— 
Or neath the greenwood tree. 
Though found in each sequestered nook, 
Of every woodland shade ; 
Or blo ming, mid the gay parterre, 
By tasteful fingers made, 
A pleasant task it is, I we: n, 
The fragi'e things to rear, 
Whese wealth of verdant loveliness, 
Life’s weary hours may cheer. 
To watch the opening buds that spring, 
*Neath summer’s genial showers ; 
Fach siriving ia its blushing pride, 
To b'oom the fairest flowers. 
And whenat last the blossoms lie 
Ali withered at our fee:, 
Aid lavish on tlic pas-ing breeze 
Their pertumed odors sweet; 
Tiere comes from every fading flower 
A lesson for the heart, 
That earth’s most fair and love'y things 
“The soonest must depart,” 
“For voiceless teachers are they all,” 
Ani emblems too, of youth, 
Its days of infant purity, 
{3 trusting years of truth. 
And like the human flowers that spring 
In beauty ’roundour heer hy, 
Till, fud ng from our sightaway, 
We know not ha!f their worth. 


Rural Life and Pleasures. 
Mr. Coumas— 

Your correspondent Zclia, 
interest should prompt us to bestow our co operation 
to make your columns instructive and interesting ; 
and that this cannot be fully attained unless your fe- 
male readers render some assistance. 

With an imperfect education, I {cel much diffidence 
in presenting you this communication. Butsinee my 
education taught me to perform every known duty, 1 
am most happy to render my part, humble as that may 
be. The offering, if not accepted for its intrinsic 
value, may be welcome for the good intontions which 
dictate it. Ihave not the vivid imagination and envi- 
able sensibility of W. B., nor the fund of interesting 
ideas of Zelia; but I hope J may be allowed to claim 
for myself a grateful and boly reverence for my Cre- 
ator, and a thirst for improvement in science, in liter- 
ature, in florieniture end horticulture, in rural and 
domestic economy, and finally, in every thing that 
pertains to the developement of human virtue, the ad- 


J.L. 





vancement of good morals and the present well-being 
andfuture happiness of mankind. An attention to 
flowers and shrubs, serves to inspire a taste for natn- 
ra! beauty cvery where, and jor all that is delightful 
and lovely in the works of cur Creator. It is our 
duty to cherish and strengthen and nourish the benev. 
olent affections, and a sympathetic attachment for ali 
that sirround us. Much certainly is to be done for 
many of us, in order to prepare our minds for enjoy- 
ment in the works of nature, in erasing our felse 
ideas and prejudices in relation to the true sources o! 
our best and purest pleasurea. A ramble through the 
green fields and over the hills, may be prompted by 
mere listlessness or accident, or if you please, by ro- 
mance or fashion ; and without eome cultivated taste 
for rural scenery or some sympathy with nature, we 
may not tcel in such case a single emotion of heart 

felt enjoyment, nor one grateful or reverential aspira- 


says that our dnta nd: 








tion of the soul to hisses for the infinite abundance 
and exquisite and countless forms of beauty which 
are spread around us. 

But we cannot expect every one to look upon nature 
as in every departmant and object alive with the pres- 
ence of God, nor to feel deeply conscious of the great 
source from whence these pleasures flow, and happy 
always in this recognition of the divine goodnesa. 
But 1 should rejoice, if any motive, even of an infe- 
rior character, would induce them to spend some part 
| of their time in the fields and the garden and thefor- 
ests, by the silvey stream and by the mirrored lake, 
rather than that they should not doit at all. But in 
order to taste the deep and exhauatless fountains of 
pure bliss, enclosed, if I may so say, within the folds 
of every shooting plant, or under their full developed 
leaves, amidst all the seerets and all the wonders of 
vegetable life, we must feel and reflect and meditate 
upon the design and intentions, for which their author 
formed them, and the sublime and happy influences, 
with which they are capable of inspiring our minds. 
i It is with peculiar pleasure I peruse an occasional line 
| irom the pens of a few of the many gifted females of 
| our happy and privileged country. May they dig deep 
for the the rich stores of intellectual wealth within 





their reach, and bring them forth to adorn and bless 


| 


the community. They cannot exert their talents too 

much in order to render rural scenery attractive and 
rural life delightful ; und to show how much its pleas- 
ures and privileges are to be coveted. 

Happy is the condition of that rural retreat, where 
the peaceful labors of agriculture and the calm pleas- | 
divide the hours; where abun-} 
dance comes asthe honest 
contentment springs 


ures of country life 
compensation of labor ; 
out of an innecent mind anda 
guiltless conscience, and simple mirth and youthful | 





| bubbling and eparkling waters from a gushing spring. ! 








glee are but the pomings out of a full heart, like the 


It is delightful to see the Icve of nature in her simpli- | 
city, in her beri 
her glory, highly cultivated and strengthened ; 


ity, in her variety, in her grandeur, in 


pour our hearts out in grateful admiration and wonder 


at the exhibitions and testinionials of the divine boun- 


i 
} 
' 
| 
i 
j 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 


i up for a deficient education. 


{ dividual and may I not say, wy intellectual ex. 
ample. 

Since “ foreign goods and trinkets’’ cannot be paid 
for any longer in paper contrivances, prices in New 
York kave falien so ruinously low, that next to none 
will now be imported for the remainder of the fiscal 
year; and the great puzzle now is with our national 
financiers, how they are to raise a revenue at all, if 
they increase the present tariff of duties, since large 
quantities of foreign gooda are now being reshipped to 
avoid the payment of our present tariff; whata bleg. 
sed thing it is that all foreign balances against us can 
now only be paid in coin, as nothing short of this 
would have stopped importations; a call for specie 
strikes at the life of our Banks, and they are s0 averse 
to dying, that they bad rather sce all the ladies in the 
country go without brocade shawls and velvet cloaks, 
than to lose even a moitie of their coin. 

Who is so blind as not to sce in this state cf things 
a better and more lasting encouragement to silk cul. 
tureand home industry, than ail the special legisla- 
tion Congress could bestow in the shape of high tariff, 
or still more senseless retaliatory restrictions? What 
has England’s high tariff reetrictions done for ber, 
but increase the volume of her population, her paupers 
and her poor rates?) Her manufacturing industry has 
been stimulated by protection, until it was neceseary 
to give to her agriculture like protection, in order to 
ane her independent of other nations for bread, and 

also to stimulate the home market for her surplus 
manufactures. Let us then in these United Statea, 
with our vast territory, our endless rolling prairies, 
: and superior eunny climate, be slow to think that we 
| have the same need of restrictions on trade, as little, 
coll, wet, over populated Great Britain ! 





| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
} 
| 
;a 
} 
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Zelia inculcates domestic simplicity and economy, 
in a manner which snews that ele has arrived at the 
corner stone of political economy alinost without 
knowing it; her lessona shew that simplicity in do- 
mestic arrangement, is the truce haadmaid to mental 
culture, that meretricions dieplay and fashionable ex- 
cess, can hardly conceal vulgarity of mind, or make 
I hope Zelia will write 


, , "core. the reet he fields > y j ° ~ . . 
ty in the flowers, the forests, the fields, the fountains ; : often for the Farmer; let her tell her log house sisters, 


in the muluplied forma of life every where crowding | , 


upcn oursight, and every where manifesting their own 
enjoyment of existence; in the budding and flower. 
spring, in the golden and ripened har- 
vest, in winter’s glittering mantle, in the reddening 


ng foliage of s 


dawn, in the gorgeous sunset, and in the Star epan- 
W hen to such tas‘eaas these are added 
stores of intellectual wealth, constantly increasing, 


eled night. 


the charma of unbroken end warm domestic affec- 
tions, the mingling of sympatietic hearts, which in | 
every kind and every clevated emotion, vibrate in 
harmony, and with alla decp and grateful sentiment 
t 


of de; mnce ard duty to the great and exhaustless 





to keep their scanty furniture ‘ soighs and clean” 

alittle white wash both within and without, a clam. 
bering vine, a oe plot, a garden with afew flower. 
ing shrubs and p! any will speak a much better civili- 
zation and mental ¢u! ture, for the unknewn inmates 
of that cabin, than the most ambitious farm Louse in 
the land. 8. W. 





Floviculture.e=Campanula rotundifola. 
Mr. Corman—lI have ever read with a great decl of 
interest the articles in your Journal on the flowers of 
spring, sumimer and &utnmn,. 


I have admired the unbisssed judgment and fine 





source of all happinesa, where on earth shall we look | 


for a condition more privileged and blessed ; what | 
stimulants doca it furnish to virtuous industry, and 
what alleviations to those pains and afflictions which 


are inseparable from our humanity. 


FLORA 





Zelias=Domestic and Political Economy== 
RK?ural Taste, &c. 

Mr. Cormax—lI felicitate you on the acquisition of 
such a female correspondent as Zelia; her lessons on 
domestic economy if lived up to, will do more to- 
wards curing hard times, and commencing a healthy 
social reform, than a hundred essays on political econ 
ymy, or twice that number of common-place high 
tariff or home league resolutione ; in fact, stern neces- 
sity alone is now dealing with the people, and bring- 
ng about that state of things which Zelin would ef- 
fect by mora! snasion, and the beauty of her own in 


taste, which led the writer of those sketches to place 


}—not on'y in his garden, but in his list of fowers— 


| side by ak with imported exotics,our native Hepatica 
| triloba, Sanguinaria Canadensis, Lobelia cardinalis, 
and cven the neglected Macrotrys racemosa, and many 
other native beauties usually overlooked 

But I have looked in vain for any reference ta one 
lovely indigenous flower, and can only excuse this 
neglect of my favorite by supposing the gentleman a 
stranger to its existence. If thia be true, | am cer- 
tain he would not object to an introduction. 

If on some bright day in June, he will go with me 
while my oxen rest from the plough, to ene of the 
where the under- 
wood is thickest and the soil so mixed with flinta that 
a blade of grass can hardly grow, we should occe- 
sionally discover a little blue bell about the size of an 
corn hanging on a staik a few inches in length, and 


woody uplands of Genesee county, 





30 slight as to he moved hy every breeze. If he will 
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then return with me, I will show him the magical ef- 
fects of cultivation on the same plant. 

Two seasons have passed since cne of these wlld- 
flowers was transplanted to our garden. I hardly 
expected to sce it live; butin the place of one low 
stalk, and one bell, from that same root we had, last 
summer, from June until October, a succession of 
flowers growing on stalks from two to three feet high, 
and often three bells ona stalk, I one day counted 
fifiy. 

Notwithstanding the change in the flower-stalks, 
the bells seem in no wise changed, but retain all their | 
original delicacy, tius proving to a demonstration that 
they have not, like many other dcdles, been injured by 
admiration. eo 

1 know not its botanical name, or if it have any— 
J can admire it without one—but it has beauty enough 
certainly, to compensate for the longest and homeliest 
name that any Botanist ever invented. E. 

Le Roy, March 11th, 1342. 

The plant to which our correspondent refers, is one 
which we think from his account, we have seen 
end admired, and which we suppose claims the 
botanical name of Campanula rotundifolia or Flax 
Bell-flower. 
sunpe. It isamong a clase of flowers easily transfer- 
red to the garden, and greatly improved by cultive- 
tion. Beck's Botany describes it thus: Stem, S—12 
inches high. Radical leaves cordate (withering 
early). Flowers tew, large, blue, in a loose terminal 


panide or raceme. (If E. wil! send us one of the 


blossome when they appear, ina leiter or paper, he 


Its name, campanula, signifies its bell- 


will oblige 43, and we can ascorts iin n the mane.) 


Large LB: eed ‘of Hogs in i lydes 
Clyde, February 21st, 1842, 
Mra Epiter— 
Dear Sin—! have a breed of hogs that grow toa 
large size, one of which about two and a half years 
old [killed on the 14th inst., that weighed when 
dressed 503 Ibs., of which 744 lie. was lard, and the 
hams weighed 56 Ibs. eack. 
I commenced feecing him about the middle of 
» November with peas and corn, at which time he was 
in low condition. When alive, he measured Gft. Bin. 
around his body just back of the fore shoulders. The 
weight of this anime! sounds large to us in this neigh- 
and if you consider him deserving of it, 
you will no doubt pay him the compliment of a no 
tice in your useful paper, the New Genesee Farmer. 
Your ob’t servant, 
JOHN POTTS. 


‘his hog certainly deserves a memorial, and is | 


borhood ; 


his own country- 


worthy of being an Emperor among 
men. He must have taken a lesson of the frog, who 
tried to e 
sess and without ending in the same unhappy explo- 


qual the ox, but with a good deal more sue- 


sion. He was as heavy when éressed as hal tha 


Editor, I have a‘ale to tell worth two of that. Mr. 
place, yesterday killed a pig twenty 
which weighed 


Jameson, of this 
two months and twelve days old, 
alive 1010 pounds. Dressed he weighed 905 lbs — 


pounds. Makinghis whole weight 943} pounds—a 
loss of only 663 pounds. He was a cross of the 
Berkshire and Bedford—girted seven feet, and was 
five feet and about ten inchesinlength. His keeping 
till September last, was not high or expensive. Six 
bushels of potatoes and two of méal, with weeds and 
the spare milk of three cows, lasted him and two 
breeding sows of the same age, two weeks. They 
were fed but twice aday. The potatoes were boiled, 
mashed up in a large tub, the mel added and water 
enough put in to make it quitetbin. In addition to | 
this feed night and morning since September, he has | 
had three quarts of corn at noon. 
Your ob’t serv't 
WM. WATERMAN. 
Cornish, Me, March 25, 1842. 





Ornamental Trees. 
[From Colman’s Fourth Report.) 


The cultivation of ornaments} trees ought to be 
strongly pressed upon the farmers. ‘* Puta tree 
down ; it will be growing while you are sleeping.” 
Many of them enrich the country; a!l adorn it, 
and thus essentially increase the value of an es- 
tate, and render the country more healthful as well 
as beautiful. Every place ona farm, where they 
can grow without i injury to the crop, ougi ht to be 
planted with trees. ‘Timothy Wa alker, of Charles- 
town, Middlesex county, lately deceased, left a 
legacy of some hundred dollars to be expended in 
p! lanting ornamental trees on some of the great 
roads in that town. ‘This was a noble bequest ; 
and places him among the benefactors of the cora- 
munity. It is an example worthy of imitation. 
A taste for the beauties of natura! scenery can- 
not be too much cultivated among us. A taste for 
natural beauty is clesely allied to a taste for moral 
beauty. ‘The more attractive our homes are ren- 
dered, the more shal] we love our hoines; aad the 
love of home is the parent of many kiad and no- 
ble affections. 

A taste for natural beauty is an cri iginal element 
of the mind. It may be strengthened, elevated, 
and enlarged by education ; but it appears even in 
the rudest minds, and thus speaks its divine origin. 
I believe the perception of beauty exists in all an- | 
imals ; or why should they have been made so | 
beautiful ? 

Natick in Mdidlesex Co, was the seat of the first 
ehristian mission to the Indians, where the benev- 
olent Eliot, designated as the Apostle, sought to 
pour into the minds of these children of nature, 
benighted with the thick darkness of superstition, 
the heavenly rays of inspired truth. Eliot was 
followed by a worthy successor, Oliver Peabody 
The Indians ee Peano the blessings of the reti- 
gion of peace and love which he taught them ; and 
in gratitude for his serviecs, these sons of the for- 
est, to whom the trees scemed as their own kin- 
dred, came in a deputation bringing two elms, and 








exen that are killed. Our benign i ent does not 
give his breed of swine a name; and it might be 
deemed uncivil to call them ie Potts breed ; 
sidering the value of such pork for boiling. we might | 
be forgiven if w2 chould call them the Pot Breed. | 
That’s *‘doing the thing toa t.’ 


The Xe Pius Ultra. 

Since giving a notice of the Clyde Breed of Hoge | 
from Mr. Potts, we have received the subjoined from 
acorrespondent in Maine. The Yankees may well 
eal! this the “ Beatem ;*’ and it will be a smal! affair 
for any other state to talk of * going the whole Hog 
Tie amount of loss in killing is very small 


bat con 


” 


after this. 
and contradicts the usual experience. 
Maine Pig vs. Genesce Pigs. 

Mr. Adams, in the last number of the New Genesee 
Farmer, seys ‘* Mr. Marks had four Berkshires which 
weighed 1833 pounds, and Mr. Corter’s two weighed 
1049 pounds, when twenty monthe o!d.”” Now, Mr. 





asked leave to plant in front of the humble dwel- 
‘ling of the missionary these “‘lrees of friendship.” 
This was in 1722, and these trees stood for ninety 
years, when one was rived by lightning, and the 
other seemed to perish through syimj athy. When 
the suceessor of Mr. Peabody, Mr. 
| settied in 1753, the Indians offered the same token 
of respect and the same 
him. These trees are still in full vigor, and re- 
main as beautiful monuments of affections, which 


| have gone out on earth, but are destined to ics re- 


kindled and burn with a purer flaie. 

Nature is every where prodigal ef beauty, as if | 
she would stimulate the passion fur it to the ut- 
most extent. Among the varied combinations of 
charming objects, which mingle in 9 rural land- 
scape, the trees are preeminent. Sometimes rising 
in single cones so exact and symmetrical in their 
form, that they seem the perfection of art ; some- 
times spreading their umbrageous limbs in curves 
and lines of the most graceful expansion ; some- 
times bending their boughs to the earth loaded 
with golden and crimsoned fruit, and when the sun 
pours its bright rays npon them, presenting not an 


without the caul, that weighed thirty cight and a half | 


Badger, was | 


pledge of good will to | 





inapt umage of that sacred bush where the divine 
presence W rapt itself in robes of fire ; sometimes 
}seen in long single lines skirting the traveiler’s 
| path ; sometimes in beautiful clumps and clusters, 
| affording a grateful shade to the panting herds ; 
‘at other times in the wide spread forest, shading 
a valley with their deep and black green ; ; here 
again burnishing the mountain’s side with their 
thick and matted foliage ; now in autumn robed in 
the gorgeous vestments of more than oriental mag- 
| nificence ; and often in winter bending under their 
piled-up fleeces of snow, or glistening with match- 
| f ss splendor when cased in ice and changed into a 
erystal forest of glass and diamonds ; in all these 
cases how suited are the trees to charm the eye and 
ldelight the mind! Why should not the eye be 
charmed? Why should not the imagination be 
|} delighted? W A should we not take pleasure in 
| the beauty of God’s works?) Why should we not 
do what we can to make our homes continually 
more and more beautiful ; and to multiply and fill 
| to overflowing these innocent sources of pleasure ? 


; The country is full of poetic sentiment and re- 
j ligious monitions. The privile ged inhabitants of 
|the country should seek to rise above the mere 
| drudgery of life, and make themselves familiar 
with nature in her ever varying and charming as- 
| pects. It will not hurt their industry, but it will 
| cheer their toil to study the be nevolence of the 
| Creator in the perfection of all his works ; and, I 
trust I may add without irreverence, to second his 
| provision for the happiness of his creatures in 
multiplying every where around them the forms of 
| beauty. 
| YThopeI shall be pardoned for the enthusiasm 
| which I may betray on this subje ct. Let those 
who think my remarks out of place, kindly pass 
;them over. Penetrated to the depths of my soul 
;with a sense of the beauty of nature and the 
charms of rural life, lam anxious that even the 
lowest laborer may have his toil alleviated, his 
| self-respect quickened, oa a sentiment of the dig- 
i nity of his own nature breathed into his heart by 
ia habit of observing and studying and enjoying 
ithe wonders and glories of the visible creation 
jaround him. I cannot think it difficult, undera 
| just education, to awaken this sentiment and form 
| this habit, even in the humbilest minds ; and what 
jsourees cf gratification in such case shall we open 
}to him. which the wealth of cities cannot purchase, 
land what motives to religious trust and joy shall 
! we inspire, which written teachings can never im- 
| part. For what a prodigality of beauty is every 
| where manifested in the natural world! Lightit. 
icelf is the perfection of beauty, and wherever it 
spreads its glittering robe, converts every thing 
| which it touches into beauty. Teke the great fea- 
tures of nature, the earth, the water, the sky, the 
sun, the moon, the stars ; and what beauty is re- 
| splendent in every one of them. Take the vege- 
table tribes, the trees, the lowers and the verdant 
l fields; take ihe animal creation, from the fairy 
| bird that cleaves the liquid air with his burnished 
wing, to the pearl of exquisite brillianey, that lies 
neon in the depths of the sea ; and whata divine 
auty shines out inthe whole. Examine the mi- 
canal atom, which yeu can pick frem the carth 
with the finest needle, the smallest flower that 
drinks in the refreshing dew, the least insect that 
floats in the sun-beam, the tenderest leaf that 
quivers in the breeze, and the vast continent with 
all its mixed and varied features of land and water, 
of valley and meuntain, of prairie and forest ; 
take the vast ocean, with its ceaseless heavings, 
and its deep curulean waves, and the golden and 
icrimsoned heavens at the rising and setting sun ; 
i look at nature, even in her decay, in the variega- 
ted glories of autumn, or reposing under her jew- 
}elled mantle in the death of winter, look at every 
| thing in its individual form, or in its combinations, 
!and even inobjects which seem offensive or loath. 
| some, or terrific,—all, all, is flooded with beauty. 
| I have stood hour after hour, gazing at the mighty 
Niagara ; and while I beheld in its tremendous 
movement, an image of the Divine Power, and in 
its ceaseless flow, a symbol of the Divine Eterni- 
ty, yet in its deep torrent of living green, its glit- 
tering tresses, of a whiteness which the drifted 
snow does not surpass, and in the dazzling iris 
spanning its troubled and feaming abyss, an 
girding, as it were, the lion’s neck with a cincture 
of brilliants, beauty, ineffable beauty, pervaded 
and triumphed over the whole; and there, of all 
other places on earth, seemed to have fixed her 
shrine and to demand universal hcmage 
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Agents for the Rochester Seed Store. 

A general assortnient of seeds, from the Rochester 
Seed Store, may be found at each of the foliowing 
places. Subscriptions will also be received there for 
the ‘‘ New Geaesee Farmer and Gardener’s Journal.” 
Bullalo.cessecccccecceeveee W. & G. Bryant. 
Lockport..ee seeseeeeeeeesS. H. Marks & Co. 
Albion. cee cece ceeccesereeeC. W. Swan, 
Brockport o++-eeeeseeeeeees George Allen. 
Scottsville seesceeeceeeceee-Andrua & Garbutt. 

Le Roy. cocesceececeeseee.ompkins & Morgan. 
Batavia..cccercecesceeeceeed. V. D. Verplanck. 
AitiGOccccccccccccccccessceh A&M. Welle “ 
Perrysseececeeeceee coeeeeL. B. Parsons & Son. 
Mount Morris...........++.K Sleeper. 
Geneseo .eeeceescecesccesed FE. & G. W. Wyman. 
Canandaigua .............+6H. O. Hayes & C. 
Weehccccccescccvccecccceedts OF Feeneh. 
Genrevn... ccccsecesseseess¥an Brunt & Son. 
Waterlvo .cccccsccesseceessAbram Deuel. 
AWBAIReccccccccecccecceces ts MM. Hunt. 
Palmyra. cecccccccccececostioyt & May. 
Syracuse..ccccccccccceccces ts» B. Fitch & Co. 
TD dndesasvenccensceenenste Ibs COOINee 
Oswego .ccoccsssecccece cools Canfield. 
Haanlton....cccccccscccce-J- A. Mott. 

M. B. BATEHAM. 


NoneResident Lands in Michigan. 

yy undersigned respectfully announces to the public, 

that he has opened an Office in this city for the specific 
otject of acting as » general Agent for the payment of Taxes 
on non-resident Lands, now, or hereafier to Secome due, in 
any of the Counties of this Siate and he will visit himself, 
or by a trusty person, each of the Counties, to obtain all ne- 
cessary information upon the subject. 

Pe:sons wishing taxes paid in any of the Counties in 
Michigan, and furwardingto the undersigned the necessary 
amount of fun's free of postage, together with an accurate 
description of their lands, inay rest assured that their inier- 
es:s shall he scrupulously attend d to. 

His cunrges willat all tunes be reasonatle, and proportion- 
ed io the services rendered, 

Tbe ondersigne| will endeavor to make himself thorough- 
ly acquainted with the va ne of Lanils in every part of the 
State that he inay he enabled to give information to all en- 
quirers; an! if desired, will undertake the sale of the same. 

He begs leave most respectfully to refer as to character, 
anicap:ucit to redeem the pledges above given, to the an- 
rece leertificates, J. L. WillTING. 

D-troit, March 4, 1240. 

Tetroit, March 5, 1849. 


, ak such an office as is proposed by Dr, J. L. Whiting 
biga. 
that he is exceedingly well qualified by long residence in 








Michigan, much knowledge of the country, striet integrity, | 
avdeorrect business habits, fur the duties of the preposes | 
cc | 


TROWBRIDGE, 


Ageny. . 
Pres’t Bank of Michigan 


iss) or fally in the sentiments and opinions expresseil in | 


the. orenoteof Mr. Vrowbridge, Detroit March 5, 15-40. 
WA. WOODBRIDGE, Govern rof Michigan. 
hove been acquainted with Dr, J. L. Whiting for many 
yeas, ani fully concur in the views above expressed by Mo. 
Trow ridge. LE. FARNSWO .TH, Chancello . 
D-. J. 0. Whiting isin my judgment fully compe ent to 
d's: urge the duties of the proposed Agency, and | cheerful- 
ly recommend him to the public. 
E. P. HASTINGS, Auditor General 
From along and intimate acquaintance with Dr. J. L. 
Whiting, Lam happy totestify my full concurrence in the 
above statements, THOMAS ROWLAND, 
Secretary of Siate. 
Lan office, Detroit. Maret 5, 1840. 
Having long known Dr. J. L. Whiting, most cheerfully 
eonsur inthe above recommendations, and would further 
tender to hiin any facilities th s Land Office may afford in 
aid of the objects of his advertisement. 
J. KEARSLEY, Receiver. 
T have been intimately acquainzeld with Dr. J. L.  hitiag 
for several years, and fully coneur in the sentiments above 
expressed, in relation to hiin. 
Z PITCUER, Mayor of Deireit. 
Such an officeas Dr. Whiting proposes, will be of great 
utili'y and ¢..nvenience to non-residents; and 1 am happy to 
assure the public, that be is every way qualified, and can be 
ful y eonS ledin. ROBERT STUART, 
‘Treasurer of Michigan. 
Having known Dr. Whiting for many years, I fully con- 
eur in the above. D. GOODWIN, 
U S. Attorney. 
To the nhove ample testimonia’s in reference to the expa- 
eity, intustry and integrity of Dr Whiting, [take pleasure 
inadiing my fall ani cordial concurrence; and heartily 
eommend the prop sed Agen-y for its convenience and use- 
fulness. JOHN A. WELLES, 
Cashier Farmers & Mechanies’ Bank. 


MULBERRY TREES ON SHARES, 
S there is every prospect that the demand for the finest 
kinds of Mulberries for silk will be greater next spring 
than the supply. T now offer to furnish 290,000 very tine trees 
of the Alpine, Elata, Broussa, and Mul ieantis Mulberries, 
to be cultivated on equ: Isha es,one half the tress produc- 
ed therefrom. to be delivere|to my order in the sprinz of 
1843. The expense of packing and transportatio sto be pai ! 
by the per on desiring them = The m -tting and delivery to a 
vessel or Transportation Line, will cost &2 per thousand, 
and any person desiring to contract as above, wi'l, on re- 
mitting $2 perth \usand to cover this expeuse, receive forth- 
with the nuinber he msy desire. 
: WW. R. PRINCE, 
Linnvan Botanic garden and Nurasries, Flu hing, N.Y. 
April s8th, 1842. : 





neressary for the convenience of the community, and , 





ATKINSON FEMALE SEMINARY. 
M S ATKINSON, having removed to the city. is pre- 
J pared to receive a few more schol#rs into her family as 
Lourders—competent teachers are provided and ail branches 
of study pursued o give a finishededucation Parents may 
rest assur d that every attention willbe paid to the moral 
and physical, s we | as to the intellectual education. 

Terms are forty dollars per quarter of 11 weeks, includ ng 
tu ti n, board, weshing, fuel and iights, payable in advance 

The followiug branches are charged extr —French, Span- 
ish, German, Greek, Latin, Music and Drawing. Seminery 
on Canal street. May Ist, 1842, 


BEEBE’S STRAW CARRIER. 

HE subscriber having sold the ri ht of his Patent Straw 

Carrier inthe counties of Genesce, Livingston, Onta- 
rio, Waryneand Orleans, in the state of New York, and in 
the counties of Iluron, Sandusky, and Seneca, in the state 
of Ohio, all persons wishing the above machines can be 
supplied in Orleans Co, N. Y., by Philip Inman of Claren- 
don; in Genesee Co., N. Y., by Laurens Cossitt at Riga 
Centre; and in the counties of Ontario and Livingston hy 
Daniel C. McVean at Scottsville, Monroe Co. Those wish- 
ingthe aheve machines in any other part of the United 
States, will please apply to the subscriber. All persons 
wishing the above machines before ‘he first of Ovtoher next 
will do well to call soon, County and state rights on rea- 
sonahle terms. URTAH BEEBF. 

April Ist, 1-12. Riga, Monroe Co., N.Y. 

RECOMMENDATION, 

The und rsigned having seen or used Uriah Beebe’s Pat- 
ent Straw Curries, believe it to possess much merit as a ta- 
bor saving machine—it performs the work of separating the 
straw and chafffrom Wheat, Oats and Barley, with the 
smallestamount of powe , does it cleanly, and is durable, 
simple and cheap. Possessing, :s we conceive, all those 
qualities in an eminent degrec, we cheerfully recommend it 
to the public. 

Wm, tixtlev, Chili, 
W. HL. Smith, Calelonia, 








R_ flarmon, jr. Wheatland, 
Win, Garbutr, 06 


Samuel Coax, Wheatland, George Sheffer, os 
Jam « Cox, “ William Reed, “ 


The Impoted Horse Alfred, 

wi stand formures this senson. !842, at the following 

¥ places, viz: At George Fordon’s, near Geneva. on 

Saturday, Mon lay, and Tuesday, April 90. ond Mav 2. 3, 14, 

16, 17. 22, 30 and 31, andJune 11, 3, 14, 25,97 and 28, and 
July 9 tl, and 12. 

Atdoha Lapham’s, Macedon, on Friday, Saturday and 
Monday. May 6,7, 9, 20, 2', 3, and June 3, 4,6, 17, 18, 2A, 
and July 1, 2, and 4. 

At Hopewell! Centre, on We lnesday and Thursday, Vay 
1.5, 18, 19, and June 1, 2. 15, 16, 29, and 30. 

AtA Gunn's In), Fst Bloonfiell, on Tuesday, We Ines- 
dev and Thursday Mav 10 11, 12, 24, 25, 26, and June 7, 5, 
9,21. 22. 2, amd July 5, 6. 7, 

TER MS—Teu dollars e.ch mare, for the sessoan, to he se- 
enredhy approve! notes paya'’e onthe tst 





Should ine of the mares prove not o be with foal, the own- 
| ers to have the privilege of putti gthem the next seeson, if 
he horse remains in this region or in the event of his re- 
moval, to have one half the emount returned, 
THOMAS WEREDDLE, 


Mar 1, 1812 tGH FORDON, 








| 

' 
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| The Young Lion of Monroe, 

wn stan the ensning season at the following places : 
Wednesdoys end Thurslavs atthe stable of the sub. 

seriherin Chili; 9 rideysend Saturdays atthe stable of P. 

G. Jones, (N: tions! Hotet.) Rochester. 

The YOUNG LION wi'l he five years old next June his 
eoloris dark gray, he is sixteen hands high and weighs over 
‘evelve hundred ; he took t' e¢ second prize f..t' at Roch- 
ester atthe County Agricu'tural "air: was sired by the 
Lion of Menroe, who was sired hy Old Blacher; OM Bloeh- 
er was sire] hy Old Duree : Young Lion's dam wes sired by 
Oi: Florizell, his erenddam a blooded more bronght to this 
country by Col. Fitzhugh. Some ofthe Young Lion's stock 
mav hes: enon the farm of the subseriher. 

The season wi! commence the tst of May. and end the tet 
of Julv. TERMS,ten dotarstoinsnre afoal. Pasture will 
he provided for Mrres froma distance. All necidents at the 
risk of the owners. VPersons putting meres and parting with 
them before foa ing time, will be helt responsible forthe ser- 
vices of the horse. J.K. BALLINTINE, 

Chili, April 25, 1542. 

We the andersigne |. have examine! Mr. Ballintive’s horse 
the Vonng Lion of Monroe, and th nk hisn decidedly ons of 
the best horses in the county, m 
G.C Baker, Srephen Charles, 
Mathew Witheck, A. R. Shaw, 
John Parsonson. P. G Jones, 

B. M Baker, 

Rochester, April 23, 1512, 











Witiam Charles, 
Ja’'s W. Sawyer, 
Geo. Charles, 


Win. Tore 








Young Alfred, 
AY TILL stand for mare: this ser on, 1842. at the following 
places, viz: At John Lowry's, Chili, Tuesdays, Wed- 
nesd.vs, Thursdays snd Fridsys, the 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, i7th 
eth, 19th, 2h, xud3 st of May. and Ist, 24, 3. Mth, ‘Sth. 
Oth, ‘7th Wth, zorh and 39th of June, and Ist of Juty, 
At the National Temperance Hotel, Rochester, Saturdays, 
and Monidavs, from the 7ih of Mavto he 4th of July ~ 
At fl Paddock’s, Penfield Tuesiavs, Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days and Frilays, (Oth. Phih, 2th, 13th, 2th, Wh, Beh, Web 
May ; 7th, Sl. Oh, lib, Bist, 221, 23d, Vith June; 5h, 6th, 
7th and Sb Saly 7 
Young Alfred is a fine bay, wns siredby my imported 
horse Alfre!; Alfrel was got by Strickland’s King Alfred 
his dam by Stubbs’ olt horse, grandam by Frank's Volun 
teer, gr. gr. dam hy Harrison's horse of Sketenheck. Stubbs. 
horse Was hy Du s'ey's oll horse. dam by Ouston’s horse’ 
Doansley's horse was by Agar’s old Dart, dam by old Rain- 
sow; Pra- k's Volunteer was by Milner’s old Volunteer ; 
King Alfred was bred by Sir George Strickiand, and was hy 
Provilence, dam by Pearless, &-. . 
TERMS--Ten doltars ach mare to insure, payable on the 
ist Decem' er ner THOMAS WEDD:E. 
May dst, led2 
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f Derember. |! 
} other crain remains doll. 
| some lots have sold as high as 16 to 18 cts, 


| 25,94. 





{ Press-work done for Rooksellers on the Power-Press which 


SPARAGUS AND Ri.UBARB ROOTS, two yezrs 
oid, for sale low, at tle Seed Store 

GARDEN H «ND GLASSES. very useful artic’es for 
protecting and forwarding cucumber, melon, tomato, and 
other plums ; price 21,25 each, $12, per dozen, 

SERICON, a treatise on the art of rearing silk worms 
and conducting filatures, by J. Clark, Philadelphia, Price 
50 vents, [May 1, 1542 } M. B. BATEHAM, 

FOR SALE. 
pair of fine 'arge MARES, very powerful in draught 
and wo k together perfectly even. They are excelent 
travellers, and truce and right in all respects. One of them 
is in foal to imported Alfred. 

The full blooded Durham Bull, American Comet, sired by 
imported Rover, dam imported Primrose, a very superior 
animal. 

Also, the full blooded Durham Cow, Ma‘ilda, and Notier. 
niss Cow, Brilliant. THOMAS WEDDLE&£. 

Rochester, 27:h April, 1842. 

ROCHESTER PRICES CURRENT. 
CORRECTED FOR 
THE NEW GENESEE FARMER®@MAY 1, 1222. 
WHEAT, ....per bushel,.....$ 1,124 @ $1,15 
> 6} ie 66 a 47 
OATS, .ocecreece QB.ccoce Sl 
i inscce  cteanves Eikiiins Te 
RYE, 22.00 coccee * 5S3.ceeee 
BEANS, White, .. ** scccccse Foooee 100 
POTATOES, ..-. §* secccces Bracers 28 
APPLES, Desert,. ** .o..ceee 5M....0. 896 
FLOUR, Superfine, per bb!.... 5.25...... 5,£0 
“6 Fine, voce * cece -00 4 Ftcoccce 
SALT, .ccccecccooe * soccsce 1.Qbccccre 
PORK, Mese,...26 * seeceee 80.0000. 9,00 
$4 per 100 Iba. cccccocccce Mpedoocces BOD 
BEFF, ....-per 100 Iba... 20. 350.0000. 4,00 
POULTRY, .0ccccocper Ibccce Zo-cccece 
EGGS, ....ccccooeeper dozen, S.cccce 9 
BUTTER, Fresh.. per pound 12%...... 15 
sd Firkin,.eoe * see We wove 125 
CHEESE, cccccvecccce coo Becccce 6 
Ese ecccccsecccscse ose Joccoce 8 
TALLOW, Clear,...... 8 22 B.ccoce 

HIDES, Green ...e...0 4 coe Avoccne 48 

PEARL ASHES, ... 100 tbs.. 5,00...... 

POT, - coccee oe B,Qoccccce 

WOOL, ...-eeeeesspound,e +. B0eeeee- 40 

TAY, cocccccceccccecctity cock O0..000.18,08 

GRASS SEED,....bushel,... 1.50 ..... 1.75 
*$ cece BO cece COD 
uivanced a trifle sinee our last— 
Fresh butter is in great demand, 
Lard 2lso has 
















adveneed, 
New York Apri. 27th.—Genesee Flour remains dull.— 
\ sale i. reported from the bout of 200 bbls «t €5,574, not 
in good order. and other parcels can be had from stores at 
: For fresh ground these prices would not be secepte 
ed. Sales of New Orieans Flour are going on at £575 for 
good lots ; 5000 bushels New Orlears Corn sold at 58 eta. 
BerraLro Aprit 2°&th.—There is more demand for wheat 
here ane a much bette: feeling existing in the market than 
wehave observed since navigation opered. Millers pay 
81.06 readily Fiouris sell ng b the cargo at 85. 
CIscinnaTi, Apri, 22.—Flour—Sales were made yesterday 
at canal t $4.12) per barrel, heing a stall advance on last 
sacs S00 bbIs. City Mills have alse been sold ut $4, 121-2 
per barrel. 
Wheet at Chicago is 90 cts. in eastern funds or coin 
Flour at £4.50 
During the first three davs of ennal navigatior, there were 
spipped at Rochester, '2,5€0 barre s flour anda corre pend 
ing qurntity of other articles, 
CONTENTS OF THIS 8 UMBER. 
Agricultural teirs for '*42. The Mild Wiuter and 
Eariv Spring Cuxuuliflowers........26. 
David Thomas’ Agricultural Address. .......2- 6-7 
Strictures on Mr, Gerhuit's views respecting Root 
Cope, Deapreens Gitek, Bes ce ccccccccceccvvee 
On the Caohture of Madiler..ccccccccccecccccsscces @ 
Seientifi: Agciculture, Indian Corn and Wheat Atter- 
MALElV. core ccececccccesesccesevesove 
Cultivation of Ruta Baga. Ruta Begas for Milch Cows 
The White Cerrot. Town and Country—Attractive 
Industry. Choked ‘attle. Onions.... eees 
To Correspondents—Orchard Grass—We'ls end Cis- 
terns—FEitorial Liberties. Degeneration of Broota 
Cocwand ath: vegtiables.ccoc coco ccscccccee t 
Ifussev’s Reaping Machine The Weather—Trans- 
planting ‘Trees—The Springport Pippin—Sowiag 
Brat Seed. ccccoccceecceseseseese 7 
Agricultural Museum at Reoehester. N. Y¥. State Ag. 
Society list of premiums for 1942—Rules and Regu- 
lations, Be... ccsece cocccseccccve sted 
Sugar from tndian Corn and Sterine from Lard....... 76 
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Carrots. Mulberry Trees and Silk Culture. The Le 
ge eee ee eer eee 
Flowers (poetry). Rural Life snd Peasures. Zelia— 


Demestic and Politi al Eeonomy—Rural Taste, &c. 

PF CIs on eo 80 ee es cena eoseenccesene 
Larze Bree! of Hogs in Ciyde -Larger in Maine. Or- 

namental Trees... scccseccccces 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Painted For THE Paroprirtor, M. B. Batenam, 
By Henry O'Reilly and John I. Reilly, 

Book end Job Printers, ard Publishers of the “ Rochester 
Fvening Post’ and ** Western New-Yorker.” 
(Daily Post, $6 per annum—W. N. Y., week y, #2 in ndv.) 
TL? All kind: of Printing promptly evecuted.£0 
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prints the ‘* New Genesee Parner.” 


